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NEW YEAR GREETINGS:— 


To one and all we wish V ision, 
Mutual Understanding, Industrial 
Tranquility and Prosperity. 
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NEW YEAR’S RESOLUTION:— 


To our friends and prospects in the weaving game we commend this: — 


RESOLVED: That in 1938 we will join the 
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@ When you pass your sizing, printing and ae 
finishing problems to the Stein Hall organiza- my i 


tion, you can be sure of the finest teamwork. 


Stein Hall laboratory experts and field men Pay 

care able to render useful and constructive SS 

aid in meeting your production requirements.  - 

1: 

For more than seventy years, the quality and ai 

uniformity of Stein Hall starches, dextrines a 

and gums have contributed to the efficiency hn 


and economy of textile mill operations. Pass 


your problems on to this wideawake team ct ay SS ee 


any time you're looking for effective results. 


STEIN, HALL & COMPANY, inc. 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 


STARCHES, DEATRINES AND GUMS FOR 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY, 118 WEST FOURTH STREET, CHARLOTTE, N. C. SUBSCRIPTION 
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10000 Years Loyal Service 


Ss a tribute to the workers of Cannon Mills who 

have served 25 years or more, two banquets were 

staged on December 16th and 17th for three hun- 
dred and fifty-nine employees who have served the com- 
pany loyally for an aggregate of more than 10,000 years. 
One thousand and forty-six members of the Cannon Mills 
organization have been in the employ of the company for 
more than twenty years. 

The feature of the occasions which were given by offi- 
cers of the company in honor of the old employees, was 
the presentation of handsome service awards to the faith- 
ful workers. The awards are of gold and are inscribed 
with the Cannon emblem and the words, “Twenty-five 
Years’ Service, Cannon Mills Company.” The medals 
are designed for wear as lapel buttons. 

Dr. Samuel W. Grafflin, world-famous traveler, lecturer, 
author and religious worker, was the main speaker. 


Two Employees With Long Service Records 


Cc. W. Freeze Jones Freeze 


Charles A. Cannon, president of the company, presided 
end personally presented the service awards on behalf of 
the company’s officers, practically all of whom were pres- 
ent, 

Mr. Cannon made a short talk, telling of the good 
t.mes and the bad through which the Cannon Company, 
himself and the loyal employees of the concern had come 
during the past fifty years. He called the gathering ‘“‘one 
of the most delightful times I have had in twenty-six 
years’ experience with the company.” 

In reviewing the history of the Cannon Mills Company 
from the time James W. Cannon opened his first mill in 
Concord in 1887 until the present time, when the concern 
is celebrating its fiftieth anniversary, Mr. Cannon said 


that the business is “‘a link and shadow of James William 
Cannon.” 

He traced the development of the company from the 
tiny start in 1887 in what is now Plant No. 2 at Concord 
and said that twelve were employed at that time. 

In 1907 the first Cannon plant was opened in Kannap- 
olis and one hundred and twenty-five were employed 
there then. 

“A great many things have happened to us in fiity 
years,” said Mr. Cannon, pointing out that eighteen years 
of that period had been “depression” years while thirty- 
two of them had been “non-depression”’ years. 

A “real depression’ about 1893 lasted five years. An- 
other in 1901 was felt for three years and in 1914 a short 
depression kept business quiet for a year. This was fol- 
lowed by the two-year depression of 1921 and the terrific 
six-year depression beginning in 1929 that continued for 
six long years. 

“But, by sticking together we have always managed to 
get along through bad years and good years,’ Mr. Can- 
non told the assembled employees of his company, “‘and 
if you stick by me we can manage to get along no matter 
what happens.” 

“Depressions never worried us until 1932,” he con- 
tinued, “but even then we came through largely as a 
result of the loyalty of you people.” 

Tracing progress and development of the company 
through the years, Mr. Cannon pointed out: 

Not a single piece of machinery in use in the opening 
room twenty-five years ago is still there. All has been 
replaced with more modern machines. 

Out of 46,000 spindles, only 6,000 were in use twenty- 
live years ago. 

Only 1,800 of 12,000 looms now in place were used 
twenty-five years ago. 

“The only things about the mills that have not grown 
old and out-of-date here are the people. You are the 
backbone of the company and as long as you fellows 
stick behind us,’ Mr. Cannon told the workers, “we can 
go through any depression.” 

Then the mill company president presented the service 
emblems, after explaining the buttons were in three 
classes, namely: 25-35 years, 35-40 years, over 40 years. 

After the presentations, Mr. Cannon introduced Dr. 


Graffin, who made a splendid inspirational address on 
the “Stone Suit.” 


“Fifty years ago James William Cannon had an ‘im- 
possible’ idea,” he said, “but he gathered his associates 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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Merchandising Requirements 


Printed Textiles’ 
By S. J. Kennedy 


Director of Market Research, Pacific Mills, New York, N. Y. 


UNDAMENTALLY, the merchandising require- 

ments of any product are those imposed by the 

consumer. Merchandising organizations endeavor 
to produce the type of goods they believe consumers will 
demand at the time their product will be on sale. Thus, 
the merchandising requirements of printed textiles which 
must be met by textile-printing establishments consist of 
a set of continually fluctuating requirements which in the 
last analysis originate with consumers, with retailers, 
garment manufacturers, and converters acting as inter- 
preters or forecasters of this consumer demand. The 
enormous variety which the flexibility of the printing 
process makes possible here combines with an even greater 
variation in consumer taste to set up so many diverse 
and seemingly contradictory trends that any reliable fore- 
cast of consumer requirements would appear to be 1m- 
possible. The increasing awareness of consumers as to 
how to employ pattern design and color in creating cer- 
tain ensemble effects or to heighten certain characteristics 
of one’s personality is tending still further to broaden the 
range of consumer requirements in prints. Thus, we seem 
to be moving still farther away from the hundred-thou- 
sand-yard runs of staple indigo and gray staple calico 
prints that used to delight the heart of quantity-minded 
printers in the “good old days.” 

Determination of consumer style requirements in 
printed textiles, months in advance of the opening of a 
season, constitutes a major and unavoidable part of the 
task of forecasting fashion. As to the details of this 
process, it is not necessary for us to be concerned here. 
Forecasting methods of converters may vary all the way 
from the maintenance of elaborate fashion-reporting ser- 
vices in Paris, Hollywood, and New York and intimate 
contacts with leading retailers of high-style merchandise 
on Fifth Avenue, to the simple theft by one conventer of 
the patterns and style ideas of some competitor whose 
selections have been reasonably successful in the past. 


Subjective Values Form Basis of Merchandising 


The one important characteristic of this process of 
determining consumer requirements on printed textiles, 
which a person of an engineering type of approach should 
not overlook, is that the principles and methods which 
apply in the field of merchandising are of a radically 
different character from those which apply in fields of 
activity based upon the exact sciences. .Here we are 
dealing only in part with objective realities, things that 
can be measured precisely once and for all and that can 
be subjected to analysis with the aid of formulas and 

*Contributed by the Textile Division for presentation at the 


Annual Meeting, New. York, Dec, 6-10, of The American Society 
ot Mechanical Engineers. 


units of measure. Merchandising deals fundamentally 
with subjective values, values which some consumer will 
place upon an article at some given time and place. This 
value may or may not be related to the “intrinsic” value 
of the article, using that term to mean its cost of produc- 
tion. 

Those engaged in merchandising accordingly study hu- 
man reactions, and their decisions are based upon their 
observations and forecasts of how people, or a certain 
group of people whom they have studied, will react. They 
act as much upon intuition as from reason. Great leaders 
of fashion, the couturiers of Paris for example, act in- 
tuitively. They are artists finding a medium of expres- 
sion for their artistic sense in fashion. This same ap- 
proach to fashion from the intuitive rather than the 
analytical side follows down through the whole fashion 
world until it finds expression in the demand upon textile 
printers, who are essentially engineers concerned with 
keeping machinery in operation, for tremendous and 
seemingly senseless and unnecessary variations in pattern 
and color and in unreasonable requests for quick delivery. 

Wherever art enters industry we find this same situa- 
tion existing, with keenness of stVle perception in the in- 
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dustry keeping pace with or stimulating a similar style 
consciousness among consumers. Textiles afford a pecu- 
liarly personal medium or artistic expression, and partic- 
ularly printed textiles, because of the almost unlimite/ 


TABLE 1 PRODUCTION OF PRINTED TEXTILES 
Production 
Material Lin. Ya Per Cent 
Women's wear markets 


Percales 150.000. 000 35.0 
Sheer wash goods 140.000.000 10.8 
Heavier wash goods 80. 000.000 6.2 
Miscellaneous wash roods 7h. 000.000 
Rayon and silk dress goods 170.000.000 12 9 
Handkerchiefs 14.000.000 1.7 
824 O00 
Men's wear markets 
Shirting percales 128. 000.000 10.0 
broadcloths 70.000 000 
Summer suitings and slackings 10.000 000 
Linings 5, 000 O00 
Necktie fabrics (silk and rayon) 1,000,000 0.1 
244,000,000 19.0 
Household fabric markets 
(retonnes 60,000,000 
Sateens 000 000 0.3 
Marquisettes 16,000,000 1.2 


Tickings [5 OOO O00 


115.000.0000 2 


288.000 000 100.0 


Total 


technical freedom permitted to the artist. The way in 
which these technical capabilities are made use of in the 
various types of printed goods varies widely from one 
printed-goods market to another. 

Fundamentally, there are fifteen divisions of the print- 
ed cotton, rayon, and silk-cloth markets. ‘These have 
been classified as indicated in Table 1 to show both the 
actual amount of each type of goods which the industry 
produces and also the relative importance of the different 
types to one another. This information is based on the 
1935 Census of Manufactures with certain adjustments. 


Prints An Important Factor in Three Textile Markets 


Printed textiles are thus seen to be factors of import- 
ance in three of the four great textile markets: women's 
wear, men’s wear, and household fabrics, excluding only 
industrial fabrics which are composed chiefly of gray 
goods. Women’s wear is by far the largest, with 72 per 
cent of the total of printed goods being uséd in that field. 
as compared with only about 19 per cent in men’s wear 
and 9 per cent in household fabrics, 

Prints account for about one seventh of all cotton 
goods woven in this country and about 27 per cent of all 
finished cotton goods. The proportion of prints in silks 
and rayons is about the same, 19 per cent, although the 
proportion of plain dyed goods is much higher there than 
with cottons since there is no group of rayon fabrics that 
corresponds to bleached cotton goods. Table 2 presents 
statistics on the production of the different classes of 
goods in both fields. 


TABLE 2—PRODUCTION, BY CLASSES, OF COTTON GOODS 


AND RAYON AND SILK 
~ (‘otton (Joods and Silk 
Lin. Yd Per Cent Lin. Yd Per Cent 
Prints 1.100.000.000 15.3 170.000.000 4 
Plain shades 1, 200,000,000 16.7 730.000.0000 S17 
Bleached 1.700,.000.000 
Gray goods 200,000,000 14.4 
Total 7, 200,000,000 100.0 800 000 000 100.0 


Printed textiles, in the last 20 years, enjoyed a fairly 
steady increase in rate of production. 
tistics are available as to the amount of printed goods 
turned out during the early postwar years, but it was 
undoubtedly somewhat smaller than today. Prints have 


No industry sta- 
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risen in favor with consumers due to improvements in 
tastness of colors and to the great increase in the range 
of patterns that are now produced in popular-priced fab- 
rics. As a result, prints have displaced both plain color 
and white fabrics and also woven style fabrics such as 
ginghams. Thus, the markets for plain shades and 
bleached goods have shrunk permanently, both because 
of this increase in the use of prints and also because of the 
greatly reduced yardage in both women’s underwear and 
outerwear resulting from new habits and modes of living. 


Fashion and Consumer Psychology Regulate Use Of 
Prints 


Aside from this general upward secular trend in printed 
goods, there have been cyclical swings in the use of 
prints. No comprehensive statistical studies of these 
movements have been possible because of deficiencies in 
our statistics of finishing operations, due to the failure of 
certain textile finishers to recognize the importance of 
maintaining adequate industry statistics as to the types 
of goods’ which they produce. There have been swings 
from prints to plain shades in women’s dress fabrics as 
fashion has shifted emphasis from one to the other and 
vice versa. 

There have also been swings away from prints and 
back again which have reflected changes in consumer 
psychology independent of fashion cycles in the strict 
sense of the word. On men’s shirtings, we have been able 
to establish a definite correlation between the sale of 
prints and changes in consumer purchasing power in the 
last ten years, with prints selling in increased volume 
during the years of prosperity and being replaced by 
plain-shade and white fabrics at the trough of the de- 
pression cycle. It seems clear that this has not been so 
much a matter of price by itself, since prints actually sell 
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at lower prices than the average plain-shade fabric used 
in shirts but rather a matter of consumer psychology re- 
flecting a return to conservatism in thinking. This par- 
ticular instance arises primarily from the fact that prints 
are novelties in the shirt trade, with white and plain 
shades the staples, whereas in women’s dress goods prints 
are definitely staples despite the wide variety in types of 
prints that may be employed. 

These cyclical fluctuations in prints thus are of two 
types. One involves a shift in the interest of the trade 
away from certain types of printed designs or color com- 
binations to others, thereby satisfying in some measure 
the very human desire of men and women for something 
different from what they have been seeing. Quite inde- 
pendent of this shift is the ebb and flow in the proportion 
ol prints to the total volume of textiles consumed, as 
plain shades are substituted for them and vice versa. 

We do know, however, that at the center of each 
printed goods market is a large core of business that 
remains unaffected year in and year out by changes in 
style or other factors. How large this core is, no one can 
judge from the present condition of statistics of the in- 
dustry’s production. It varies from one market to an- 
other and is undoubtedly highest in dress percales and 
similar fabrics. It is smallest in novelty goods, such as 
men’s shirtings which dropped to as low as one quarter of 
their present volume in the trough of the last depression. 
In certain types of printed rayon it may not be large, ‘but 
this held as a whole seems to be taking on essentially the 
same staple characteristics as printed percales and certain 
types of cotton wash goods. Likewise, in the drapery 
held this core of staple business probably represents a 
fairly large part of the total, since printed cottons are 
not easily replaceable by plain goods, even though they 
are susceptible to limited replacement by colored-yarn 
fabrics. 

In short, each of these markets for printed textiles ha; 
at the center a core of staple printed business which 
remains unchanged in size from one year to the next re 
gardless of competition from plain, bleached, or colored- 
yarn fabrics. It is this part of the maret which represents 
the basic consumer demand for prints. Beyond this cen- 
ter, lies an impermanent market, which is continually 
expanding and shrinking in size in accordance with shifts 
in consumer requirements. All types of printed fabrics 
are represented in this sector, although it is high-style 
goods that feel the impact of these fluctuations most 
noticeably. On the whole, the permanent market for 
printed goods is much larger in proportion to the total 
market than is commonly recognized and is probably in- 
creasing in size slowly from year to year. 


Prints Serve Three Consumer Requirements 


As to the function of prints with respect to consumer 
requirements, it may be said that prints serve three pur- 
poses: To decorate a cloth with a pattern that could not 
be produced easily in any other way, as for example floral 
designs; to imitate woven style effects such as stripes and 
plaids; and to conceal the low construction of a piece of 
cloth which, if not well covered with a printed pattern, 
would repel even low-income purchasers. 

The largest part of the prints used in women’s wear is 
comprised of patterns requiring flexibility of design and 
color effects which only printing can give. There is, 
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however, this second group of designs which simulate 
woven effects, such as checks, stripes, and plaids, but 
which can be produced by printing at lower cost and with 
greater latitude in execution of the design than colored- 
yarn mills could obtain. In fact, it was the limitations 
as to design that could be produced in colored-yarn effects 
in comparison with the flexibility of prints that put the 
gingham mills out of business. 

In women’s wear fabrics, consumers are probably not 
conscious of the difference between printing on one side 
of the goods and woven effects which give the same design 
on both sides. This is partly a result of the wide use of 
dyed and discharged patterns in many fabrics, notably 
silks and rayons, which give thorough permeation of the 
color throughout the ground. Furthermore, the rollers 
employed in dress goods on blotch patterns are engraved 
deeply enough for the color to penetrate through the 
goods and prevent too definite a white-back effect. 

In the shirting field, however, the situation is different 
from. women’s wear, for here prints are almost wholly 
imitations of woven effects. Furthermore, there is a 
consumer consciousness among certain groups of consum- 
ers and in certain parts of the country, particularly along 
the Eastern seaboard, of the fact that woven-style shirt- 
ings represent a greater value. ‘Thus, despite the fact 
that prints can be sold for less money, woven-style shirt- 
ings still dominate the high-style market and easily com- 
mand a premium in competition with prints. With this 
trade, prints make possible the production of novelty- 
pattern shirts for lower-price-range garments such as the 
$1 shirt, from which woven-style shirtings are excluded 
because of their greater cost. 

The third use of prints, that is, their employment to 
conceal low-cloth constructions, is one with which all of 
you are familiar as something of which the industry cer- 
tainly cannot feel proud. The excuse for this type of 
printing is that large sections of the population can pay 
no more than so much for goods and consequently some 
product must be produced at prices which they can pay. 
Unfortunately, these consumers do not recognize that 
they would get more for their money from a little better 
price of cloth even though it might involve a larger ex- 
penditure at one time, and it would be hard to convince 
most of them that this is true. 


Production for Specific Uses 


As to definite consumer requirements, it needs to be 
recognized that all cloths must be merchandised for some 
specific use. Most converters do not put a pattern in 
their line simply because it is artistic or appeals to them 
individually. They expect it to be used specifically for 
certain purposes, and size of the design, size of the repeat, 
the way the motif is turned in the design, the number of 
colors, and the color combinations employed are all 
planned with respect to certain specific uses. ‘Take a 
line of percales, for example. Such a line may contain 
perhaps 75 patterns of which there will be a certain num- 
ber of patterns for the women’s dress trade. Some will 
be staple small effects for mature women or for stouts, 
but medium-size colorful patterns for the regular lines 
will also be included. Also, with percales today replacing 
more and more of the other printed cotton-fabric lines, 
larger patterns for misses wear will be available with 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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Merchandising Requirements of Printed 
Textiles 
(Continued from Page 6) 


colorful bizarre effects for sports and beach wear. A 
certain number of additional small patterns for children’s 
wear will also be included, with color combinations in 
which the basic color will be red, green, and gold, in 
addition to light blue. Staple designs, such as the peren- 
nial polka dots, on both white and colored grounds, and 
in assorted sizes, will also be in the line. 

These various divisions of a line and the general prin- 
ciples upon which patterns are selected continue much the 
same from one year to the next. Superimposed upon a 
structure of this sort is the style trend. New style devel- 
opments will require new types of motif, different inter- 
pretations of designs, new color combinations, and varia- 
tions up and down the line from what has been tried in 
the past. On the staple lines, such as percales, radical 
changes in styles will be less immediately necessary than 
in the more highly styled lines of wash goods and rayons. 
There, for example, the effect of a new style development 
may show itself immediately. One of the Paris couturiers, 
for example, may launch a new mode involving the em- 
ployment of a certain type of print. It may be different 
from existing patterns only in size or character of the 
motif or, more likely, it may express a new idea in color 
combinations, perhaps employment of some new shade 
which requires different tones in the other colors used in 
each combination. cafe 

It will not be long before printers are called upon to 
supply goods of this type. Higher-price and higher-style 
lines of silks and rayons are likely to get it first. Other 
converters will quickly follow. To get this effect may 
involve pains-taking research, not simply to produce the 
color effect but to do so at a price comparable with other 
printing costs. As to when such changes are likely to 
occur and their extent, there is no possible way of fore- 
casting. The only thing which can be foretold is that, 
regardless of their importance in the style world, they 
are not likely to affect materially the total volume of 
prints that will be used. 


While other printed lines are also affected by style 
movements, there the changes in style originate in other 
sources. For example, in the drapery field, style move- 
ments, while related in a vague way to what is transpir- 
ing in dress lines, have basically different origins. Style 
in home decoration and employment of printed designs 
in draperies tie back to period types of decoration and to 
style trends in architecture, furniture, and other home 
furnishings. 


With printed shirtings, style movements for the most 
part originate in England and are reflected in the shirt 
lines of the branded-line shirt manufacturers here who 
more or less set the tone of style in such goods in the 
American market. Here, a new style trend may call for 
changes in width between stripes or increasing or de- 
creasing the depth of the ground effect, or, as in the 
women’s wear field, most often changing the shades fhem- 
selves or color-combination effects. With men’s suitings 
and slackings, somewhat the same situation holds as in 
shirts, for here prints are again largely imitations of 
woven effects. 
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Fastness of Color An Important But Variable 
Requirement 


Aside from the question of shades of color and color 
combinations employed, is the important consumer re- 
quirement as to fastness of color. This is not the same 
for all types of goods, for again requirements must be 
related to use. Thus, for some uses fugitive colors are 
not only preferable but also essential. This is not gener- 
ally the case with prints for the application of a printed 
design implies that it is there to stay. As to how long it 
will last, and under what conditions, no set standard 
exists to which all printed colors must measure up. For 
dress goods, the test is that of washing, whereas for 
draperies, it is resistance to fading from exposure to sun- 
light. 

When comparing the types of color being employed 
today on printed dress goods with what were used only 
as little as 15 years ago, we cannot help being impressed 
at the change that has taken place. Then fast colors 
were the exception and consumers expected little more 
from prints than commercial colors, that is, they expected 
prints to last through only a few washings. This was 
true for most dress goods and it certainly was true of 
draperies. With shirts, where only a few colors were 
employed, the introduction of indanthrene colors had 
made it possible some ten years before to print these 
fabrics in fast colors at low cost. For the extensive 
range of fabrics that were used as material for dresses 
and where colorful effects were required, there was no 
alternative to using commercial colors for the popular 
price ranges. 

Consumers seemed, however, to get along somehow 
with commercial colors. They may have wanted better 
but they simply could not be produced at prices at which 
the goods could be sold. Gradual introduction of fast 
colors and the enormous strides that have been made in 
perfecting brilliant shades in dyes that are reasonably 
fast to washing and sunlight have imperceptibly brought 
about a change in consumers’ demands for fast colors in 
prints. Today consumers take fast colors for granted 
and will enter a claim with any retailer from whom they 
may have purchased goods, the colors of which do not 
stand up under ordinary, and sometimes extraordinary, 
conditions. 

Even with draperies, a similar change is now taking 
place today. Production of fast colors some years ago 
was limited to the higher-priced lines. Today, it has 
been brought down to the point where even the cheapest 
cloth constructions are now being printed in brilliant 
colors that can be guaranteed fast to sunlight. Here, of 
course, the test is not one of washing but of fastness to 
light and the difficulties to be overcome have been much 
greater than in the case of dress goods where only rea- 
sonable fastness to light is required. Probably over the 
next few years, as new colors are developed by the dye- 
stuff industry, consumers will come to take for granted 
fastness of color in all lines of draperies. 


Retail Prices Influence Textile-Printed Costs 


Meeting consumer requirements does not end, however, 
with simply providing printed textiles in designs, styles, 
and colors which consumers will accept. Merchandise 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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DRAPER CORPORATION 


Alll of the Above Eyes Fit the Same Cut in the Shuttle Blank = 
and May be Substituted for Each Other in the Same Shuttle = 

Draper Shuttles Are Best for Draper Looms 
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Personal News 


Lester Martin, overseer in a textile mill at Gaffney, 5. 
C., was seriously injured last week in an automobile acci- 
dent near that city. 


Miss Jane Alice Dilling and Marshall Dilling, Jr., both 
of whom underwent operations for appendicitis within 
the past two weeks, are recovering nicely. They are chil- 
dren of Marshall Dilling of Gastonia, secretary and su- 
perintendent of the A. M. Smyre Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 


Stuart W. Cramer, Sr., prominent textile manufacturer 
of Charlotte and Cramerton, has been requested to serve 
on the policy committee of the National Republican 
party, it was announced this week by Charles A. Jonas of 
Lincolnton. Mr. Cramer has the matter under considera- 
tion and is expected to announce his decision at an early 
date. 


Dave C. Jones of the Atlanta Harness & Reed Mig. 
Co., Atlanta, Ga., will sever his connection with that 
company. His territory, North and South Carolina and 
Virginia, will be covered by the district offices of the 
Steel Heddle Manufacturing Company, located in Green- 
ville, S. C., and Greensboro, N. C. 

This change becomes effective January Ist, when the 
name of the Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg. Co. will cease 
to exist, due to the merging of this concern with the Steel 
Heddle Manufacturing Company, who acquired complete 
control of the old company quite some time ago. 


Capt. Elliott Springs, president of the Springs Cotton 
Mills, who has the reputation of remembering his friends 
on Christmas with a unique greeting, had another unusual 
one this year. 

His greetings this year were on a towel which was 
manufactured in the Gayle plant of the Springs Cotton 
Mills in Chester. It was neatly folded in a package about 
11 by 18 inches and contained the following inscription 
done in green and red lettering on the towel: 

“The Springs Cotton Mills Wishes You a Merry Christ- 
mas.’ In the lower right corner is his signature in green 
lettering, ‘Elliott Springs, President.” 

The folded towel was encased in cellophane, bearing 
holly and poinsettias. It was tied with red and silver 


cellophane ribbon. 
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W. M. McDaniel, Auburn graduate of 1934, and for- 
merly overseer of tufting at the Valway Rug plant of 
Callaway Mills, LaGrange, Ga., has resigned to accept a 
position with the Blue-Bell Globe Manufacturing Com- 
pany, overall manufacturers, and is now in Murphrees- 
boro, Tenn. 


Mayor W. R. Williams of Sanford, who is also presi- 
dent of the Sanford (N. C.) Cotton Mills, has been des- 
ignated as Lee County’s “Man of the Year.” A loving 
cup given by the Junior Chamber of Commerce and San- 
ford Herald to the citizen who has been a leader in the 
worthwhile activities in the affairs of the county during 
the year will be presented to Mayor Williams. 


Jacobs Makes Radio Address 


Clinton, S. C.—Under the auspices of the Business 
and Professional Women’s Club of Spartanburg, Dr. W. 
P. Jacobs, secretary of the South Carolina Manufactur- 
ers’ Association and president of the Presbyterian College 
here, spoke on “The Value of the Cotton Textile Mills to 
Spartanburg County,’ recently over Radio Station 
WSPA. 

Dr. Jacobs is one of South Carolina’s foremost educa- 
tors. 


Father and Son Gathering 


Greensboro, N. C.—Julius W. Cone, president of the 
Revolution Cotton Mills and an official of the Proximity 
Manufacturing Company, and other Cone interests, was 
toastmaster at a father and son gathering a short time 
ago. The party was held in the banquet hall of the Rev- 
olution Cotton Mills Community Club. 

Mr. Cone also made an address on the history of the 
local mills from the time Moses Cone and Caesar Cone 
conceived the idea of establishing the mills until the 
present time. 

Herman Cone, treasurer of the Proximity Manufactur- 
ing Company; Hill Hunter, general manager and secre- 
tary of the Proximity Manufacturing Company; G. P. 
Stone, superintendent of the Revolution Cotton Mills, 
and Sigmund Sternberger, treasurer of the Revolution 
Cotton Mills, also made talks. 


Trade Practice Committee for Industry Selected 


One of the most important actions taken by the Hos- 
lery Industry Conference which was held in New York 
City on October 14th and 15th, according to the current 
News Letter of the National Association of Hosiery Man- 
ulacturers, was to set up a special Trade Practice Com- 
mittee whose function it would be to develop a simple, 
practical and workable trade practice code which would 
be submitted to the industry, and then made effective 
through a Trade Practice Conference under the auspices 
of the Federal Trade Commission. 

The following men, upon the request of the president 
of the National Association, have accepted service on 
the committee: Gustave Aberle, H. C. Aberle Co.; J. 
Lee Bausher, Infants’ Socks, Inc.; James M. Beverley, 
Ballston-Stillwater Knitting Co.; R. M. Bundy, Adams- 
Millis Corp.; Percy Cuthbert, P. T. Cuthbert & Co.; A. 
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B. Cutting, Chas. Chipman’s Sons Co.; P. W. Eshelman, 
Wilkes Hosiery Co.; James Maver, Hanes Hosiery Mills; 
J. W. Mettler, Interwoven Stocking Co. 

The committee will enjoy the services of the officers 
and executives of the various associations, acting ex- 
officio. 

Following a recent conference with representatives of 
the Federal Trade Commission, the Association announc- 
ed that the Trade Practice Committee, when appointed, 
would devote its first attention to co-operating with the 
Federal Trade Commission toward evolving a complete 
official set of rules governing the marking of hosiery of 
all types and contents. Such rules would have the effect 
of not only giving official interpretation to the application 
of the recently promulgated Rayon Rules, but will like- 
wise provide standard rules for the marking of silk, cot- 
ton and wool hosiery as well. 

The first meeting of the Trade Practice Committee 
has not been set definitely but will probably be held in 
Washington during the first week of January. 


OBITUARY 


MRS. TEMPY J. THOMASON 


Mrs. Tempy J. Thomason, mother of Lewis W. Thom- 
ason of Charlotte, died at a Spartanburg, S. C., hospital 
at 4:30 o’clock Sunday morning after a brief illness. She 
was in her 91st year. 

Mrs. Thomason was the wife of the late Allen L. 
Thomason, and for the past few years had made her home 
with a daughter, Mrs. R. A. Harris, of Harris, N. C. 

Funeral services were conducted at 2 p. m. Monday at 
the J. F. Floyd mortuary by the Rev. W. B. Thorne and 
the Rev. M. D. Blanton. Interment was in the Thomp- 
son Chapel Church cemetery. Grandsons served as active 
pallbearers. 

In addition to L. W. Thomason, the deceased is sur- 
vived by four other sons, J. V. Thomason of Tarboro, N. 
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C.. C. B. Thomason of Charlotte, N. C., E. M. Thomason 
of Drayton, and J. E. Thomason of Knoxville, Tenn.; a 
daughter, Mrs. R. A. Harris of Harris, N. C.; and 14 
grandchildren. 


— _ —~ — 


E. C. BARNHARDT 


Concord, N. C.—E. C. Barnhardt, 73, one of the best 
known textile men of the State and recognized civic 
leader in Concord for more than 35 years, died December 
21st at his home. Death was due to a heart malady. 


Eugene Columbus Barnhardt was born in the Pioneer 
Mills community of Cabarrus County on May 21, 1864, 
a son of the late Jacob C. and Jane Melchor Barnhardt. 
At the age of 17 he went to Providence, R. I., to take 
training with the Whitin Machine Company, thus laying 
the groundwork for a textile career that won him State- 
wide reputation. 

Soon after completing his training at Providence, Mr. 
Barnhardt went to Durham, where he was superintendent 
of the East Durham Mills. From there he went to a 
larger mill, the Asheville Cotton Mills, where he served 
as superintendent until 1899, when he came to Concord 
as general manager of the Cannon Mill. 

It was during his managership that the Cannon Mill 
made its first towels, as its products up to that time had 
consisted of sheeting and Cannon cloth. 


From general manager of the Cannon Mill, Mr. Barn- 
hardt was moved to the Gibson plant, where he served as 
president for many years. He retired a number of years 
ago from active duty because of ill health. 


In addition to his large textile interests, Mr. Barn- 
hardt was interested in many other business enterprises 
and was one of the organizers of the Citizens Bank & 
Trust Co., which he served as director for many years. 

Mr. Barnhardt joined the Presbyterian Church as a 
young man and during his residence here was one of the 
most active members of the First Church. He was an 
elder in the church for many years. He was also a 
member of the Knights of Pythias and the Merchants’ 
and Manufacturers’ Club, and was a lifelong Democrat. 
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Merchandising Requirements of Printed 
Textiles 
(Continued from Page 8) 


must be offered at the right price, and, on that score, 
consumer requirements are exceptionally exacting. This 
question of what consumers will pay for a given article is 
sometimes overstressed, but, in the case of most textiles 
which fit into the category of shopping goods, there are 
unquestionably certain retail price levels at which goods 
can be sold more readily than at others. By far the 
largest part of all printed textiles, somewhere around 
three quarters of the total, are sold to cutters-up, which 
means that they reach the retail counter as made-up 
articles with a fairly high unit price. Back in the days 
when the principal channel of distribution was over the 
retail counter as piece goods, retail-price brackets may 
have been less important, but, when prices get into three 
figures, some limit must be placed on the number of price 
lines that a retail store can reasonably be expected to 
carry. 

Stores have found, in their efforts to reduce their num- 
ber of price lines and to concentrate on those which fit 
their clientele’s taste and purse, that it is not necessary to 
carry a wide range of goods. Thus, instead of carrying 
dresses at every twenty-cent interval from $0.79 to $10, 
stores may stock only a half dozen price lines in the 
whole range. One of these would undoubtedly be at the 
$1 level, for by some strange quirk in human nature more 
goods can be sold at that price, or a few cents below, 
than at any other price level in the whole scale. Another 
would be the $1.95 level, another perhaps $5.95, and 
So On. 

To produce a printed fabric, such as a percale, for sale 
in a house dress at $1 retail, a cutter-up could not pay 
more than 11 or 12 cents per yard at the most, the exact 
price depending upon design, yardage, and trimmings 
employed. Translated back into terms of direct interest 
to the finishing trade, that means that there, within a 
narrow range, we have a top price beyond which the 
converter cannot sell his printed fabric, so that slight 
increases in raw material or gray-cloth prices may send 
him to the finisher to get a price reduction that will 
enable him to leave his finished-goods price unchanged. 
Or, as with some of the rayon fabrics, a reduction in fin- 
ishing price may make it possible to gt the cloth into a 
dress seling in some lower retail-price bracket which 
theoretically would increase the volume that could be 
sold. 

Of course, the consumer is unaware of all of the strug- 
gles over price and the headache that go into turning out 
a dress for a certain price, but that price is as much a 
requirement as the dress itself. Somehow, by methods 
too devious to mention, the process of grinding out gray 
goods, finishing them, and fabricating them into garments 
proceeds year in and year out. Once in a while, some- 
one in this highly disorganized finishing industry man- 
ages to make a few dollars in the process, Unfortunately, 
it does not happen often enough, for the profit the indus- 
try is entitled to is passed on in part to succeeding proc- 
essors who refuse to work for nothing and in part to 
consumers in the form of merchandise at prices that 
consumers will pay. 

The merchandising process then, throughout the textile 
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field, is one of continually viewing the printing and finish- 
ing processes in terms of markets and their requirements, 
which in turn represent the requirements of consumers. 
Thus merchandising, which lies in between the job of 
manufacturing and that of selling, must eternally think 
and plan for the consumer on the one hand, while, at the 
same time, see to it that the manufacturing end of the 
business is kept busy, if not happy. 

Here are 15 important textile markets for which a 
billion and a quarter yards of goods are produced each 
year. What do we know about these markets, about the 
fluctuations in consumer demand for prints, what factors 
retard them, what accelerate them, and what influence 
raw-material price fluctuations and changes in consumer 
purchasing power have upon demand? Study of these 
and many other questions that should be of genuine con- 
cern to management in the textile-printing industry must 
await an awakened interest on the part of printers for the 
collection of adequate industry statistics to which all 
printers will contribute. 


Mill Takings Of Cotton Down in December 


Washington.—The Census Bureau reported that cotton 
consumed during November totalled 484.819 bales of 
lint and 57,565 of linters, compared with 526,464 and 
72,928 during October this year, and 625,794 and 63,435 
during November last year. 

Cotton on hand November 30th was reported held as 
follows: 


In consuming establishments, 1,656,109 bales of lint 
and 223,323 of linters, compared with 1,418,602 and 
204,492 on October 31st this year, and 1,800,597 and 
196,614 on November 30th last year. 

In public storage and at compresses, 11,549,448 bales 
of lint and 64,545 of linters, compared with 9,758,419 
and 54,289 on October 31st this year, and 8,386,166 and 
55,337 on November 30th last year. 


Imports during November totalled 9,115 bales, com- 
pared with 8,743 during October this year, and 8,945 
during November last year. 

Exports tor November were 796,985 bales of lint and 
)0,959 of linters, compared with 798,921 and 24,308 for 
October this year, and 689,815 and 27,461 for November 
last year. 

Cotton consumed in cotton-growing States during No- 
vember totalled 418,395 bales compared with 449,797 
during October this year, and 526,612 during November 
last year. 

Cotton on hand November 30th included: 

In consuming establishments in cotton-growing States, 
1,408,140 bales, compared with 1,216,736 on October 
3lst this year, and 1,584,285 on November 30th last 
year. 

In public storage and at compresses in cotton-growing 
States, 11,476,374 bales, compared with 9,693,248 on 
October 31st this year, and 8,325,595 on November 30th 
last year. 

Cotton spindles active during November in cotton- 
growing States numbered 17,381,936 compared with 17,- 
604,590 during October this year, and 17,463,500 during 
November last year. 
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Music Relieves Industrial Tedium 
(Condensed Science Digest from Article by Doron K. 
Antrim in The Commentator ) 


Above the hum of machinery in a German factory, 
loud-speakers are playing; thousands of workers are 
quickened and energized by the rhythm. British auto 
plants, knitting mills, chocolate and cigarette factories are 
being filled with harmonies, and Cuban cigar makers, who 
formerly employed readers to relieve the tedium of their 
task, now have symphonies and operas from loud-speak- 
ers. In South America, music in factories is common, 
and as results accumulate, the idea is finding increasing 
favor in American plants. The value of music as an ally 
of industry is just beginning to be realized. 


The main reason is that workers accomplish more with 
music than without it. Recently the Latz Advertising 
Service of New York was swamped with rush orders. To 
meet the emergency, the manager inaugurated a special 
bonus system—and music, played from loud-speakers. 
Production stepped up 20 per cent. When the rush was 
over, the bonus was withdrawn, but the music has con- 
sistently kept production from 7 to 10 per cent ahead of 
normal. During the sorting of Christmas mail a phono- 
graph was turned on in a Minneapolis postoffice employ- 
ing 55 clerks. With the music, the clerks made 13 per 
cent fewer errors, and finished up on Christmas Eve an 
hour earlier than formerly. 


In very noisy factories, music is used to bring relief 
from the din. At the Ware Valley Manufacturing plant 
in Ware, Mass., all machines are stilled every morning at 
ten, and in the afternoon at three, while the employees 
listen to phonograph music. The periods are planned to 
counteract the fatigue curve and are found to be much 
more effective than casual rest. Officials state that the 
loss of 108 minutes each week is more than offset by in- 
creased production and materially reduced imperfect 
work, 

Another reason for the popularity of music is that it 
boosts morale. The old-time wood carver had to work 
long and hard, but he had the satisfaction of seeing his 
work and knowing that it was good. The monotony of 
mass production breeds boredom and fatigue. The effects 
of music were recently studied in England with three 
groups of factory girls working at chocolate packing, 
cracker-making, and wrapping. Records played at chosen 
periods during the day had a marked alleviating effect on 
ennui; production increased 6.2 to 11.3 per cent above 
normal. 

(Wouldn't the TWOC consider this “stretch-out?'’—Ed.) 

A San Francisco shoe-shining parlor has 20 energetic 
colored lads “shining ‘em up” to swing music. Rhythm 
keeps them going all day with undiminished speed. 

There is abundant evidence to illustrate the power of 
music to lessen fatigue through its irresistible urge to 
motion. Ex-soldiers know what life a military band can 
give to fagged-out columns of marching men. Or try 
dancing—without music. Fatigue will soon overtake you. 
During a six-day bike race in Madison Square Garden, 
46 miles were separately timed on three evenings, half 
while the band played, the other half when it was silent: 
average speed with music was 19.6 miles an hour; with- 
out, 17.9. 
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The idea of easing back-breaking labor by working to 
musical rhythms can be traced back thousands of years. 
The Greeks had special work songs for harvesting, thresh- 
ing, grinding grain, spinning, and weaving. To stave off 
exhaustion from pulling a heavy barge along the river 
bank, weary toilers droned the famous Song of the Volga 
Boatmen. ‘The sailor's “‘yo heave ho” while hauling up 
the mainsail or anchor gave rise to a large and colorful 
collection of sea chanteys. All these songs were direct 
aids to the performance of labor, for the timing of effort 
helps to conserve energy and therefore makes more of it 
available. 

The English cigarette factory of Teofani & Co. employs 
music to promote a restful work rhythm. ‘Talking and 
wool-gathering among the workers caused errors in pack- 
ing, and injuries through carelessness. After the inaug- 
uration of four half-hour programs of music, output in- 
creased and errors were practically eliminated. Another 
large English concern, the Standard Motor Company, was 
one of the first to broadcast music to employees. A knit- 
ting mill at Manchester is also equipped with amplifiers 
and an eight-record automatic-change phonograph. 


Westinghouse utilizes music as a stimulant and refresh- 
ant in its Newark factory. The program, played twice 
daily for 40 minutes, is so popular that many employees 
purchase records to be included in the factory repertoire. 
Music is regular factory practice at the great Radio Cor- 
poration of America plant at Harrison, N. J. An RCA 
executive writes: ‘We have definitely determined that it 
lessens fatigue, keeps workers in a cheerful frame of mind, 
and consequently has a beneficial effect on the speed and 
efficiency with which they work.” At the Larkin Com- 
pany’s factory in Buffalo, organ music is conveyed to 
every department by loud-speakers at intervals through 
the working day. Frequently organists of national repute 
are engaged to play for the 15,000 employees. 


Department stores generally favor musical programs 
just before the store opens and just after closing; it’s a 
pleasant note at the beginning of the day and a balm for 
jittery nerves at the end. Macy's, in New York, lays 
particular emphasis on music on days of special sales and 
during the Christmas rush. Filefe’s of Boston, Saks. 
Wannamaker’s, and several other New York stores have 
extensive record libraries, and some are equipped to 
switch any selection to a certain floor for special occa- 
sions. At one store, for example, a girl who had just re- 
turned from her honeymoon was greeted by the Wedding 
March. Such thoughtfulness is always appreciated. 


A prominent industrial executive prophesies that by 
1940 music will have become a universal tool of factory 
management. I hope this prophecy is true. Music can 
do so much to make workaday lives happier that it is a 
pity not to avail ourselves of it. 


Rockwoop, TENN.—The Tennessee Valley Textile 
Mills, formerly the Roane Textile Mills, are expected to 
reopen shortly after having been closed for some time. 


We have heard of men who avoid publicity, but we 
never knew one to sneak up an alley with a big fish he 
had caught. 


( 
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Fiction vs. Facts 


M*** stories have been written and oceans of 
tears have been shed by people of other 
sections over the alleged low standards of living 
in the South, and now suddenly the fiction is 
exploded by a study by the Bureau of Home 
Economics of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

The New York Times says editorially: 

lf any one is planning to become an American villager 
and can pick his spot, it would be a good idea for him 
to look over some figures released today by the Bureau of 
Home Economics of the Department of Agriculture. With 
WPA help the Bureau has studied “62,000 representative 
families” living in small communities here and there over 
the country. It has found median incomes to be as fol- 
lows in some of the samples examined: 


18 North Carolina and Mississippi villages 
12 California villages | 
7 Colorado, Montana and South Dakota 


$1,548 
1,355 


villages 1,285 
14 Vermont and Massachusetts villages . 2,282 
19 Illinois and lowa villages 737 


There isn’t much use in generalizing about such a sur- 
vey, though one would like to know how the people in 
those North Carolina and Mississippi villages manage to 
do so much better than their fellow-citizens in lowa and 
Illinois. But one can say that inquiries like this illustrate 
how big and complicated a country this is and how hard 
it would be to lay down universal rules for it. We don’t 
even know whether a Californian with $1,355 a year is 
happier than a Vermonter with $1,232. 
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Miserable Secretary 


CG’ CuHas. MARTIN of Oregon, a Democrat, 
recently expressed the hope that President 
Roosevelt would get rid of “that miserable Sec- 
retary of Labor of his.” 


Governor Martin also said: 


The people of Oregon resent labor gangsters using Ore- 
gon as a battleground in an unholy, senseless war in the 
scramble for the laboring man’s fees and dues. 

The Wagner Act was bad enough, but it would give me 
great satisfaction to kick the pants off the National Labor 
Relations Board. 


From the above we assume that the people of 
Oregon must have selected for their chief execu- 
tive a red-blooded American. 


About the time of the above statement by Gov- 
ernor Martin, Secretary Perkins told Congress 
that the American public wanted John L. Lewis 
and William Green to stop fighting, and that she 
thought they would—eventually. 

‘The Labor Department,” she said, had fol- 
lowed “a strict rule of impartiality” during the 
long fight between Lewis’ C. I. O. and Green’s 
American Federation of Labor, and “has consist- 
ently refrained from taking any part or showing 
any favors.”’ 


Now, she added, ‘“‘there appear to be strong 
forces at work within the unions, making for an 
equitable resolving of the differences and a move 
toward reconciliation.”’ 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt was, at about the 
same time, asked at her press conference wheth- 
er, ‘as a member of the C. I. O.” she had any 
feeling concerning the dispute in Jersey City, N. 
J., between Mayor Frank Hague and represen- 
tatives of the Committee for Industrial Organi- 
zation. 


The President’s wife, a member of the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Guild, a C. I. O. affiliate, replied 
she had “a purely personal feeling that methods 
of intimidation were always harmful in the long 
run, and never very successful or permanent as 
a means of settling anything. 

It would appear from the above that Secretary 
Perkins is greatly concerned with promoting 
peace between two groups of labor racketeers, 
but gives no thought to peace between labor and 
industry or to the protection of those laborers 
who refuse to pay dues to a union. 

Mrs. Roosevelt, as a member of the C. I. O.. 
makes a mild protest against any intimidation of 
C. I. O. organizers, but said nothing about the 
intimidation of industry by the National Labor 
Relations Board or the intimidation of non- 
union workers by labor racketeers. 


| 
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The Instability of Business 


EO. P. GEOHEGAN, vice-president of the 

Wachovia Bank & Trust Co. of Winston- 
Salem, recently issued a statement from which 
we quote the following: 


We can not have stability in business so long as there is 
complete instability of legislation, taxation, regulation 
and all the rules by which business must conduct its 
affairs. Repealing one or two restrictive laws is not 
enough; the recession has gone too far. Artificial stim- 
ulants are ineffective. 

If the American business system—that thing which has 
made this country what it is, which has given our people 
the highest standard of living in the world and to which 
we must continue to look for our future economic well- 
being—if it is to emerge from its present doldrums, there 
must be a complete reversal of governmental attitude.” 


Mr. Geohegan expresses the opinion of the 
business men of America, who would like to see 
both good wages for the workers and profits for 
stockholders. The administration should take 
note of the fact that many of their quack reme- 
dies have not produced results. 


WPA Worker 


A man saw a WPA worker sitting up in a big 
oak tree. “‘How did you get up there?” he in- 
quired. 

‘‘I don’t remember,” the WPA worker replied. 
‘I must have sat on an acorn.” —Exchange. 


Investigating Who? 


A NEWSPAPER report Says: 


Reading, Pa., Nov. 29.-The National Labor Relations 
Board opened today its hearing into charges that the 
Berkshire Knitting Mills, one of the world’s largest hos- 
iery manufacturing plants, had engaged in labor practices 
prohibited by the Wagner Act. 


The charge against the Berkshire Knitting 
Mills was 


“Interfering with the rights of workers.” 


Only a short time ago a newspaper report of 
an attack upon the Apex Hosiery Company of 
Philadelphia read: 


The C, I. O. declared a half holiday for the hosiery 
mills in that section of Philadelphia and about 2 p. m. a 
mob estimated at from 6,000 to 10,000, but containing 
very few employees of the Apex Hosiery Mills, descended 
upon that mill and almost unbelievable are the accounts 
ol the vandalism and violence inflicted. 

Doors of the plant were unhinged . . . company officials 
and workers were assaulted—-50 were injured—18 were 
rushed to hospitals—office records, payroll records, social 
security records were thrown to the four winds—desks 
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were overturned—the mill dispensary wrecked—-windows 
smashed—as the mob made a forcible entry and took pos- 
session of the plant. A court injunction which was in 
effect at that time was defied by the C. I. O. 

The president, vice-president and the president’s son 
were severely beaten and it was necessary for two of 
them to enter a hospital. 


It is not on record that the National Labor 
Relations Board held any hearing or charged 
anybody with interfering with the rights of those 
who operated the Apex Hosiery Mills, but they 
seem to be very much concerned about the re- 
ported refusal of another hosiery mill to re-em- 
ploy strikers who were guilty of offenses similar 
to those committed at the Apex Hosiery Mills. 

There was a time when ours was regarded as 
a land of the free and when we boasted of equal 
justice for all, but this National Labor Relations 
Board seems to concern itself only with giving 
assistance to organized labor and pays no heed 
to the illegal and unlawful acts of strikers. 

To make matters worse, the Governor of 
Pennsylvania and the Mayor of Philadelphia 
have encouraged attack upon those whose only 
crime was the operation of an industry and they 
have refused to punish perpetrators of such out- 
rages as the attack upon the Apex Hosiery Mills. 

No matter what may have been the facts in 
connection with the Berkshire Knitting Mills 
case, they will be convicted of “interfering with 
the rights of workers” and any hearing by the 
National Labor Relations Board was, in our 
opinion, a farce. 


The Basic Labor Code 


Far more depends upon the attitude of em- 
ployer and employee than upon the terms of the 
Wagner law or trade practices. Whether the 
workers do or do not organize as a union, is a 
matter of their own free choice. In either case 
they should be paid just as much as the employer 
can afford. In return, they should hold them- 
selves responsible for honest output, decent co- 
operation, and respect for employers’ property. 
The chief failing of some employers is that they 
seek to keep wages at the lowest possible figure, 
instead of at the highest. Labor’s fault often is 
its unwillingness to recognize that there are lim- 
its to what an employer can pay. If labor re- 
lations are approached in a reasonable spirit in 
each establishment, large or small, they can be 
friendly. Common forbearance is necessary, of 
course, because there will be trouble-makers on 
both sides. There always are in every enterprise. 
They must not rule, and they will not rule if, in 
each plant, everyone recognizes that everyone 
else has to eat—Richmond News Leader. 
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Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


Millbury, Massachusetts 


SELF-SEALED 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE STOCKS 
Bought—Sold—Quoted 


Since the beginning of our organization in 1919, we 
have traded actively in Southern Cotton Mill stocks 


List your stocks for sale with us 


R. S. DICKSON & CO. 


Charlotte 
New York Chicago Richmond Raleigh Columbia 
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Mill News Items 


Toccoa, Ga.—Capps Cotton Mill has been sold to an 
unidentified textile firm. It is reported that the plant 
will be in operation within the next few weeks or months. 


Faris, N. C.—It has been reported that the 
High Falls Manufacturing Company is building a modern 
school to be used by children of the operatives of the 
company. 

GREENVILLE, S. C.—Piedmont Manufacturing Com- 
pany will pay $64,000 in common stock dividends on 
January Ist, the payments to be made to stockholders of 
record of December 27th. 

Southern Weaving Company will pay $20,000 in divi- 
dends on December 21st to stockholders of record of De- 
cember 17th. 


KINGSPORT, TENN.—The Borden Mills, Inc., manu- 
facturers of print cloths, which has been closed for the 
past 10 days, reopened Monday morning, December 27th, 
and 1,300 operatives returned to their positions in the 
mills. 

Morcanton, N. C.—The Morganton Full-Fashioned 
Hosiery Mill’s directors met here and authorized the pay- 
ment of a regular semi-annual dividend payment of 3% 
per cent on its preferred stock, January Ist. 

The payment, which will be made on the 7 per cent 
preferred shares, will aggregate $14,588, or $3.50 per 
share. 

LAUREL Hitt, N. C.—The first big order of yarn 
placed with a North Carolina concern by the procurement 
division of the Treasury Department, under its new buy- 
ing policy to stimulate business, was announced Decem- 
ber 19th. The Morgan Cotton Mills of Laurel Hill will 
supply the Federal Prison Board with $13,387.50 worth 
of yarn to be used in producing prison goods. The Till- 
inghast Stiles Company of New York City obtained the 
original contract but production will be by the North 
Carolina mill. 


GasToniA, N. C.—Announcement is made here by 
Vice-President and Treasurer John T. Houren of the 
Walker Mills, Inc., of this city, a newly organized con- 
cern, that a new knitting mill and dyeing and finishing 
plant would be established here by the firm and in all 
probability the new mill will be ready to begin operations 
by January Ist. 

M. Houren revealed that the new plant will be housed 
in the building which formerly housed the Ozark Mill, a 
textile manufacturing establishment. The machinery and 
other equipment which is already in the building is being 
conditioned and put into condition to begin operations.’ 

The new Walker Mills, Inc., will engage in the man- 
ufacture of knit products and will also engage in dyeing 
and finishing. 

No announcement was made as to the number of oper- 
atives that will constitute the payroll. 
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Designed with removable 
labyrinth felt seal entirely 
within confines of extra wide 
inner and outer rings to avoid ’ 
injury, these “GreaSeal” 
wet Precision Bearings, withlarge i 
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Mill News 


Sanrorp, N. C.—Over 300 employees of the Sanford 
Cotton Mills received approximately $1,000 in Christmas 
checks. Each check was for $3. The distribution of the 
checks is in line with the annual program of the mill in 
making Christmas gifts to the employees. Last Christ- 
mas each employee received a check for $2.50, and 
April of this year a 10 per cent bonus was given the em- 
ployees. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—The Davenport Hosiery Mills 
have declared dividends totalling approximately $50,000 
and an extra dividend for common stockholders. It was 
stated here that the holders of common stock will receive 
an extra 25c payment in addition to the usual dividend 
payment of 25c, according to an announcement by the 
officials of the company. The dividend on preferred stock 
will amount to $1.75, payable January Ist. The pay- 
ment will be made on common stock on December 2Ist. 


HuNTSVILLE, ALA.—A notice has been posted by the 
management of the Lincoln mills of Alabama announcing 
that the plant will be closed down on Friday, December 
31st, to remain closed indefinitely. 

The local manager, Philip Peeler, stated that the ware- 
houses are full and it is apparently impossible ‘to obtain 
sufficient orders to keep the plant operating through the 
winter. Mr. Peeler stated that approximately 1,200 to 
1,400 operatives will be thrown out of work at this plant. 

The Lincoln Mills of Alabama are engaged in the man- 
ufacture of ducks, drills, twills, osnaburgs and mop yarns, 
using 94,000 spindles and a battery of 1,258 looms. 

The Dallas Manufacturing Company, manufacturers of 
sheetings, 36 to 108 inches, closed down Friday, Decem. 
ber 18th, for the same reason. It was not stated when 
this mill would be again put into operation. 

The Dallas Manufacturing Company uses 58,352 spin- 
dies and a battery of 1,403 looms. 


MorGANTON, N. C.—-A movement is under way for the 
organization of a new quarter-million dollar hosiery mill 
with local capital and backed by interests identified with 
the Morganton Full Fashioned Hosiery Company. 

Subscriptions to stock of the new concern already ex- 
ceed $100,000, it was learned. The plan was outlined at 
a meeting of business leaders called by President J. Henry 
Gaston of the local Chamber of Commerce, the organiza- 
tion’s activities in seeking industrial development for the 
community having brought the proposal of a $250,000 
concern from Robert O. Hufiman, chief executive officer 
of the Morganton Full Fashioned Mill and former presi- 
dent of the Southern Hosiery Manufacturing Association. 

It is estimated that the plant will have an annual pay- 
roll of $100,000, and will-employ approximately 125 per- 
sons, 


Business leaders expressed confidence that all stock 
will be publicly subscribed after the Christmas holidays, 
and that the proposed organization will be perfected. 


Plans call for the construction of a building for the 
plant, 
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What do you need? 


CHECKS, LUGS, HARNESS STRAPS, 

BUMPERS, PLAIN AND GROOVED 

BINDER LEATHER, SPINDLE LEATHERS, 
HOLD-UP STRAPS. 


Charlotte textile leathers are built to 
specifications, carefully inspected and 


delivered to meet your requirements. 
They are made in oak tannage or Hairon 
leather from tough, heavy foreign hides. 


Check your stock today, order now from 


CHARLOTTE 


BELTING COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


INDUSTRIAL LEATHERS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Uniform in Quality — 
Uniform in Size— | 


Uniform in Finish— 


“PRECISION” 
BOBBINS 


“Take the Guess Work Out of Production” 


Southern Representative 


D. C. RAGAN, High Point, N. C. 


New England Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Nashua, N. H. 


WENTWORTH | 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The _ greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. |. 
$1 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Begin $400,000 Suits 
Against Union in Alabama 

Talladega, Ala.—Opening skirm- 
ishes on damage suits totalling more 
than $400,000 against labor organi- 
zations have started in Talladega 
Circuit Court. 

Attorneys said Circuit Judge R. B. 
Carr would first hear a defense mo- 
tion to quash suits against the Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization, 
Homer Welch, labor organizer, and 
other labor leaders and organizations. 

The suits were instituted by rela- 
tives of Deputy John J. Bryant and 
Joe C. Hayes, killed in a gun battle 
at a cotton mill here in 1936. 


Alabama Knitting Mills 
Files To Reorganize 
Under 77-B Petition 


Montgomery, Ala.- A petition has 
been filed by the Federal District 
Court for a reorganization of the 
Alabama Knitting Mills, Inc., of Eu- 
faula, Ala., under 77-B proceedings. 
The plan for the reorganization has 
not yet been submitted to the court. 

Assets and liabilities are listed at 
$445,699. The mill has employed be- 
tween 350 and 400 hands during the 
last four years. The firm is incor- 
porated under the laws of Alabama 
at $75,000, which is divided with 500 
shares of common stock having a par 
value of $100 and 250 shares of pre- 
ferred stock, at a par value of $100. 
The firm began business with $40,- 
000 paid in. The petitioner is L. E. 
Carroll, of Eufaula, vice-president of 
the mill. 

The court approved the petition 
hled. 


Du Pont Co. and Bemberg 
Guarantee Yarn Prices 


It has been announced that effec- 
tive December 21st, the rayon divi- 
sion of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. was revising its prices on viscose 
process yarns and that until further 
notice they were guaranteeing prices 
for 60 days from date of invoice. The 
company is also guaranteeing its ace- 
tate yarn prices. 

It was also announced that effec- 
tive immediately and until further 
notice the American Bemberg Cor- 
poration was guaranteeing prices for 
60 days from date of invoice against 
any decline in list prices of its first 
quality. 

Hiram S. Rivitz, president of In- 
dustrial Rayon Corporation, stated 


that he had the matter of guarantees 
and price revision under considera- 
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tion. It is expected that Industrial’s 
announcement will be made soon. 

It was learned in the market that 
North American Rayon Corporation 
was already guaranteeing its prices, 
although its new list was not yet 
available. 


Charges Made in Plea 
To Remove lsaqueena 
Mills Corp. Receiver 


Greensboro, N. Cc. -In the petition 
filed by the Courtenay Manufactur- 
ing Company and others, as plaintiffs, 
for removal of J. W. Wallace as re- 
ceiver of Isaqueena Mills Corpora- 
tion of Central, C., the plaintiffs 
alleged that in 1929 Mr. Wallace, 
then acting as president of Isaqueena 
Mills, Cannon Mills, a New York 
corporation, and Cannon Mills Com- 
pany, a North Carolina corporation, 
“conspired” to gain control of Isa- 
queena Mills by placing on the direc- 
torates of this and the Courtenay 
company, a majority of directors 
“subject to the will and influence of 
the conspirators.” 

By action of these directorates, it 
is alleged the Isaqueena Mills was 
“wrongfully and unlawfully made 
insolvent,” and the court was induc- 
ed to assume jurisdiction of the Isa- 
queena Mills and appoint a receiver. 
The conspirators assumed control of 
both Isaqueena Mills and the Cour- 
tenay Manufacturing Company, the 
complaint alleges, by election of di- 
rectorates for both companies. 

“The directors of Isaqueena Mills, 
so controlled and dominated by the 
conspirators, meaning and intending 
to cause Isaqueena Mills to appear 
to be insolvent, when, in fact, it was 
not insolvent, procured the adoption 
of resolutions reviving indebtedness 
to Courtenay company of $725,034, 
which indebtedness had long ago 
been outlawed by the statute of lim- 
itations,” the petition further alleges, 
adding the rate of interest was “ar- 
bitrarily” increased and the note; 
representing the debt thereby altered. 


Tubize Chatillon Votes 
Preferred Dividend 


Tubize Chatillon Corporation has 
declared the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of $1.75 per share on the 7 per 
cent cumulative preferred stock of 
the company, payable January 3rd, 
to stock of record December 20th. No 
action was taken on the declaration 
of a dividend on the Class A stock. 

Roland L. Taylor, chairman, an- 
nounced that although preliminary 
estimates for the year 1937 indicated 
earnings on the Class A stock would 
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Department 


PAUL B. EATON ' 
| PATENT ATTORNEY | 
1408 Johnston Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg. 
Washington, D. C. 


Former Member Examining Corps 
H U. S. Patent Office | 


ORNAMENTALS—Pink Dogwood, Purple 


| 
ROOFING | 


Specification 


DAUGHTRY 


SHEET METAL CO. 
| 1109 &. Trade Charlotte 


FOR SALE—One 200 H.P. McIntosh Sey- 
more Diesel Engine complete with 120 
kw. generator set. 


One H.P. (Cooper 

Magnolias, Grafted Holly, Finest Bessemer Diesel Engine with generator 

Shrubs, Evergreens, Roses, Bulbs, Pe- and exciter with V belts. Both engines 

rennials. and Fruit Trees Attractive guaranteed in excellent condition and 

ae é running at present. For further infor- 

prices. Write for list. Ellis Nurseries, mation write to Hast Coast Enc @ 

Dept. T, Griffin, Ga. Equip. Co., Main Office, Rocky Mount, 
N. C. 

exceed $7 per share, the directors de- __sissippi, 53,786,064 and 259; North 

cided not to make any further decla- Carolina, 1,497,044,672 and 248: 


ration for the current year at this 
time. 


Spinning Industry 
At 105.2 Capacity 


W The Bureau 
reported the cotton spinning industry 
operated during November at 105.2 
per cent of capacity, on a single shift 
basis compared with 11.1 per cent 
during October this year, and 130.4 
per cent during November last year. 

Spinning spindles in place Novem- 
ber 30th totalled 26,706,930, ot 
which 22,791,550 were active at 
some time during the month ,com- 
pared with 26,757,298 and 23,724,- 
272 for October this year, and 27,- 
663,188 and 22,815,292 for Novem- 
ber last year. 

Active spindle hours for November 
totalled 6.482.657,746, or an average 
of 243 hours per spindle in place 
compared with 6,927,893,432 and 
259 for October this year, and 7,999,- 
874,464 and 283 for November last 
year. 

Spinning spindles in place Novem- 
ber 30th in cotton-growirg States to- 
talled 18,772,484, of which 17,381,- 
936 were active at some time during 
the month, compared with 18,756,644 
and 17,604,590 for October this year, 
and 19,048,036 and 17,463,486 for 
November last year. 

Active spindle hours for November 
in cotton-growing States totalled 5,- 
376,058,428, or an average of 286 
hours per spindle in place, compared 
with 5,619,744,913 and 300 for Octo- 
ber this year, and 6,225,446,514 and 
327 for November last year. 

Active spindle hours and the aver- 
age per spindle in place for Novem- 
ber by States follow: 

Alabama, 476,698,598 and 249; 
Georgia, 905,551,036 and 280; Mis- 


South Carolina. 1.948.055.807 and 
342: Tennessee, 204,716,472 and 
340: Texas. 68.075.712 and 266: Vir- 


ginia. 182.976.1008 and 289. 


Texas Cotton Highest Grade 


Washington.—The Agriculture De- 
partment reported Texas cotton rank- 
ed first this season in quality, with 
the Tennessee crop a close second. 

It said the 4,492,400 bales of Tex- 
as cotton ginned prior to December 


graded 53.7 per cent white middling 
or better. The Tennessee percentage 
was 53.4. 


The percentage of other 
States grading white middling or bet- 
ter was given as follows: 

North Carolina, 45.2: Virginia. 

Alabama, 51.1; Louisiana, 
8.4: Arkansas. 47 5; South Caro- 
lina, 34.8; Oklahoma, 25.3; Florida, 
3: Mississippi. 49.5: and Georgia, 


Crops of 


In average staple length, the Mis- 
sissippi crop was ranked first. It avy- 
eraged slightly in excess of one inch 
in length. The Louisiana and South 
Carolina crops tied for second with 
an average length slightly less than 
an inch, 


Novelty Tie Firm 


New Bern, N. C.—For the manu- 
facture of ready-tied, four-in-hand 
neckties for men, the Two-Way Tie 
Corporation has been organized here. 
The organizers are Charles L. Aber- 
nethy, Jr., Harry Kahn and Leon C. 
Scott. 

It is stated here that a Brooklyn 
manufacturer makes these ties, which 
are sent here and tied by experts, 
then cut into in the middle of the 
neckline, and hooks inserted, so that 
they may be quickly hooked under a 
man’s collar. 
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SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard St. 
New York 


330 West Adams Street, Chicago 


SELLING AGENTS for 


CURRAN & BARRY 
320 Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 
Wellington, Sears Co. 


93 Franklin St.. Boston 65 Worth St., New York 
Philadeiphia Chicago Atlanta 


New Orleans San Francisco 


Domestic Export 
MERCHANDISING 


Joshua L. Baily & Co. 
10-12 Thomas St. New York : 


HOUGHTON STANDARD TOPS 
for Rayon and Wool Blends | 
HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 
235 Summer St. Boston : 


Write or Phone Qur Southern Representa 


five 
JAMES E. TAYLOR. Phone 3-3692, Charlotte.N.C. 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—In spite of the holidays, demand for cot- 
ton gray goods was active last week. Sales of print cloths 
were equal to production and prices continued to 
strengthen. 


Sheetings sold moderately and more interest was shown 
in heavy industrial cloths. Sales of fine combed goods 
held up encouragingly and prices were noticeably strong- 
er. Fancy cotton goods sales were the heaviest in weeks, 
amounting to several million yards. 


Finished goods markets were more active. Percale; 
sold in large volume at slightly higher prices. Wash 
goods were in better demand. Approach of annual Jan- 
uary retail sales stimulated sales of sheets, pillow cases 
and other home furnishings. 


Reductions of 3 cents to 11 cents a pound on most 
rayon yarns failed to stimulate business. Rayon cloth 
changes were about unchanged. Silk fabric volume was 
light. Demand for full-fashioned hosiery picked up. 


Colder weather improved demand for heavy underwear. 
wool hosiery and sweaters. Prices continued to strength- 
en in wool goods markets. Mill booked scattered orders 
for men’s and women’s spring fabrics. 


The trade as a whole is inclined to be a trifle more 
optimistic than it was earlier in the month. The long lull 
in gray goods trading is apparently over and commission 
salesmen left their offices before Christmas with checks 
against sales that they did not expect to book as recently 
as two weeks ago. The outlook is decidedly pleasant. 
Indications are that the market is well into a period of 
steady trading that will continue at least for 90 days. 


Buyers are obviously in need of goods, prices are tend- 
ing higher and many converters are in a position where 
they must cover on part of their first quarter require- 
ments or run the risk of being without goods when they 
need them. 


Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 3¥ 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 3% 
Gray goods, 38%-in., 64x60s 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 64% 
Tickings, 8-ounce 13% 
Denims, 28-in. 
Brown sheetings, standard 9% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s 5% 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 6% 
Staple ginghams 10 


J.P. STEVENS & CO. Inc. 


Selling Agents 


40-46 Leonard St. New York 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa.—-Shipments of carded cotton yarn 
have improved, though new buying for the month, thus 
far, is below the November weekly average, according to 
reports based on information from spinners. Spinners’ 
total stocks of carded yarn are at their peak for the move- 
ment, but since November Ist the increase has been less 
than 20 per cent, though during this period both new 
orders and shipping requisitions on old contracts were de- 
clining. At latest report, deliveries had gained to 88 per 
cent of current production. 


Among the seasoned observers this is taken as showing 
that the ability of customers to absorb yarn is greater 
than might be gleaned from day-to-day reports and com- 
ments obtained from distributors. It is indicated, there- 
fore, that from an operating standpoint December is the 
low point of the recession in the cotton sale yarn business 
and January will witness an upturn in spinners’ opera- 
tions, based solely on enlarging requirements of the in- 
dustry. 


The rate at which spinners put spindles back into oper- 
ation, it is suggested, will later determine in large measure 
the ease or difficulty with which yarn consumers can ob- 
tain deliveries of needed yarn after mid-winter. It is re- 
called that there seldom is a spring boom in sale yarns, 
but this fall the dislocation has been very great and vet- 
eran suppliers say an unusual spring movement may be- 
come necessary in order to offset the effects of undue de- 
lay in getting started. 


Southern Single Skelins Two-Ply Plush Grade 


12s 18% 30s . 21% 
14s 19 40s 26% 
26s 
yim 24 Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-Ply 
36s 27 
40s 29 8s 18% 

10s 19 
12s 19% 
Southern Single Warps l4s 1 
16s 20% 
10s 18 20s 21% 
12s . 18% 
19% Carpet Yarns 
20s 20 
22914 Tinged, 5 Ib., 8s. 3 and 
30s 2414 _ 4-ply 16 
40s 2915 ar ae strips, 8s, 3 and 
-ply 18 
White carpets, 8s. 3 and 
Southern Two-Ply Chain 4-ply . 17% 
Warps 


&s ~ 18 Part Waste Insulated Yarns 
10s 18% 

12s 19 8s, 1-ply 14% 
16s 20 8s, 2, 3 and 4-ply 15 
20s 2] 10s, 2, 3 and 4-ply 16% 
24s 2214 12s, 2-ply 16 
26s 24 20s, 2-ply 19% 
30s 25% £=%‘16s, 2-ply 18 
36s 29 80s, 2-ply 24 
40s 30 


&s 18 10s 
10s 18% #£«12s is 
12s 19 l4s _ 18% 
l4s 19% 16s 19 
16s 20 20s 20 
20s 21 22s 21 
24s 22 24s 99 
268 . 24 26s 23 
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THE SNAPFORM 


| 
with Victor Circle-D’s 
There's more reason than ever, 
these days, to get the utmost in 


from your frames. So 
now is the time to try Victor Circle-D’s. 


They ride ithly, cut down friction, 
less, help produce a better quality yarn 
ordinary advantages for yourself, 


We'll eand samples FREE. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. I. 
P. O. Box 1318 


1733 inverness Ave., N. E. 173 W. Franklin Ave. 
Atianta, Ga. Gastonia, N. C. 
Tel.—Vernon 2330 Tel.—247 


produs rion 


smo wear the rings 


See their extra- 


IF iTS PAPER | 
Send Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 


Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


GREENSBORO. N.C. GREENVILLE, SC. 


BALING PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Cen- 
ter of Screw. 

Push Button Control—Reversing 
Switch with limit stops ur 
and down. 

Self contained. Set anywhere 
you can run a wire. 


Jur Catalogue sent on request will 
tell you more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
328 West Water St. SYRACUSE. N. Y 
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National Cotton Week May 30 to June 4, 1938 


National Cotton Week next year, now scheduled for 
the week of May 30th, is expected to command the widest 
interest and participation in the history of the event, 
states a new release from the Cotton Textile Institute. 

Fixing of the date so well in advance has been welcom- 
ed in all quarters as permitting considered planning on 
the part of thousands of merchants, wholesalers and oth- 
ers who will observe the week and particularly in the case 
of some important national organizations which because 
budgets in other years had been made up before the week 
was selected and announced, could not arrange to partici- 
pate on an adequate scale. 

Additional interest centers in the 1938 week -in the 
light of the problems presented by the current record- 
breaking cotton crop and advance inquiries to the Insti- 
tute indicate that an increasing number and variety of 
manufacturers and others in allied trades and industries 
will “tie in’ with the Cotton Week promotion. An ex- 
ample is found in the following excerpt from a letter writ- 
ten by the advertising manager of Chain Store Age: 

“I don’t mind telling you that we have had a great 
deal of interest shown in Cotton Week by several manu- 
facturers who have expressed a desire to tie in with us In 
an advertising way during Cotton Week.” 


Near 17 Million Bales Are Ginned 


Washington.—The Census Bureau reported that cot- 
ton of this year’s growth ginned prior to December 13th 
totalled 16,811,681 running including 297,891 
round bales, counted as half bales, and 8,555 bales of 
\merican-Egyptian. 

Ginnings to that date last year totalled 11,699,116 
running bales, including 270,610 round bales and 12,226 
bales of American-Egyptian, and in 1936 ginnings were 
9.754.578 running bales, including 238,547 round bales 
and 12,563 bales of American-Egyptian. 


bales. 


This year’s total cotton crop was estimated by the 
Agriculture Department early this month at 18,746,000 
bales of 500 pounds gross weight. The 1936 crop totalled 
12,399,000 bales and in 1935 production was 10,638,000 
bales. 

Ginnings to December 13th this year, with comparative 
figures for 1936, by States, were: 

Alabama, 1,554,424 and 1,127,832 last year; Arizona, 
196,594 and 146,870; Arkansas, 1,612,775 and 1,243,- 
$24: California, 587,801 and 379,317; Florida, 35,026 
and 27,611: Georgia, 1,443,014 and 1,052,925; Louisi- 
ana, 1,026,438 and 740,491; Mississippi, 2,315,119 and 
1.844.911: Missouri, 317,925 and 297,355: New Mexico, 
129,723 and 94,760: North Carolina, 738,776 and 522,- 
Oklahoma, 683,392 and 283,257; South Carolina, 
965,409 and 819,115; Tennessee, 533,295 and 416,190; 
Texas, 4,630,438 and 2,752,426; Virginia, 35,947 and 


27.737: all other States, 15.685 and 12,200. 


795: 


S. C. Textile Plants Have Greatest Year 


Columbia, S. C.—-Figures compiled by the State Labor 
Department showed that the textile industry in South 
Carolina experienced during 1937 the greatest year in its 
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history. A total of 99,173 workers received $71,962,910 
in wages for producing goods valued at $289,473,896 dur- 
ing the year. 

There were 5,825,958 spindles in action as compared 
with 5,814,667 in 1936. This is the largest total in the 
industry's history in South Carolina. Last year, this 
State led the nation in the number of active spindles, the 
Department said. 


The total number of workers represented an increase 
of 14,218 over the 84,955 employed during 1936, and the 
wages paid, not counting salaried employees, showed an 
increase of $15,464,058 over the $56,598,852 total in 
1936. The total wage increase was the result both of 
additional workers and wage increase for workers who 
already were employed at the start of the year. 

The number of textile mills in the State increased 
from 220 to 235, and the capital investment gained $13,- 
396,860, totalling $198,551,688 as against $185,154,828 
in 1936. The average number of plant operation days 
jumped from 242 to 257, an increase of 15. The number 
of cotton bales used rose from 1,155,094 in 1936 to 1,- 
500,196 in 1937, an increase of 345,102 bales, or well 
over the usual South Carolina cotton production of ap- 
proximately 800,000 bales. 


Cloth and yarn production total 714,529,803 pounds, 
of which 34;272,024 pounds was in yarn. The yardage 
of cloth reached the high total of 3,258,611,339 yards. 
There was a big gain in surgical gauze production, the 
total being 196,036,173 yards. It was next to cloth and 
yarn in total production. 


Spun rayon and synthetic fibres totalled 140,848,120 
yards. Other products were in smaller quantities. They 
included army duck, asbestos, bagging, bedspreads, blan- 
kets and flannels, cord fabric cloth and yarn, cotton 
twine, curtain material, denims, ginghams, human hair 
press cloth, narrow webbing tape, shade cloth, silk yarn, 
tobacco cloth, towels, upholstery and tapestry, and 
worsteds. 

The bulk of employment was of white persons, the 
labor report showed. There were only 3,441 negroes out 
tion of mill villages increased from 175,544 in 1936 to 
of the total of 99,173 employees. The estimated popula- 
193,659 in 1937, a gain of 18,115. 


Spinning Rate Drops Sharply 
Washington.—The Census Bureau reported the cotton 
spinning industry operated during November at 105.2 
per cent of capacity, on a single shift basis, compared 
with 111.1 per cent during October this year, and 130.4 
per cent during November last year. 

Spinning spindles in place November 30th totalled 
26,706,930, of which 22,791,550 were active at some time 
during the month, compared with 26,757,298 and 28.- 
724,272 for October this year, and 27,663,188 and 23.- 
814,292 for November last year. 

Active spindle hours and the average per spindle in 
place for November by States follow: Alabama, 476,- 


698,598 and 249; Georgia, 905,551,036 and 280: Mis- 
sissippi, 53,786,064 and 259; North Carolina, 1.497,044.- 
672 and 248; South Carolina, 1,948.055.807 and 342: 
Tennessee, 204,716,472 and 340; Texas, 68,075,712 and 
266; Virginia, 182,976,108 and 289. 
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Visiting The Mills 


By Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs (Aunt Becky) 


SANTEE MILL LADIES’ NIGHT 

A delightful event of  Woreibne 27th was the annual 
banquet and ladies’ night gathering of Santee Mill, Or- 
angeburg, S. C., at which were present 150 or more offi- 
cials and workers of the plant and invited guests of the 
plant and invited guests and their wives and lady friends. 
The high school gymnasium was the scene of the affair 
at which a delicious turkey dinner was served under the 
direction of the ladies of the Episcopal Church. The in- 
vocation was by Rev. J. H. Martin. 

Among the guests were Mayor James M. Brailsford 
and Councilmen Arthur C, Walker and Harold H. Wan- 
namaker. 


SUB-DEB CLUB, SANTEE MILLS 


and Miss Lena Kinsey, winner of a beauty contest, were 
presented to the assemblage. 

Charles S$. Henerey, president of the Santee Mills Com- 
pany, extended a welcome to everybody. He took occa- 
sion to say that the former president, John H. Cope, who 
retired some time ago, was prevented from attending, 
much to his regret, on account of illness, but that his 
condition was much improved at that time. 

Entertainment features were a lively presentation of 
the Big Apple, feats of magic, songs and acrobatics. The 
Big Apple was put on by Miss Elizabeth Walter and her 
Sub-Deb Club of tenth grade students. They were, be- 
sides Miss Walter, Misses Annie Lee Livingston, Emily 
Wolfe, Katherine Egerton, Harriet Thames, Frances 
Temple Fairey, Betty Wannamaker, Clifton Redmon, 


Top Row, Left to Right—Elizabeth Walter, President of 


Club, Emily Wolfe, Frances Temple Fairey. 
Second Row, Left to Right—Jeanette Dukes, Rose Louise 
Rich, Louise Mobley, Betty Wannamaker, Clifton Redmon. 
Third Row, Left to Right—Harriet Thames, Jane Fraser, 
Kathryn Edgerton. 
Annie Lee Livingston, a member of the club, is not in the 
picture. 


Hugo S. Sims, local attorney, was the speaker of the 
evening. He presented for fundamental consideration 
the Home, Church and Government. Making short talks 
were the Mayor and Councilmen; Supt. A. J. Thackston, 
of the city schools; Judge B. H. Moss, P. M. Smoak and 
James M. Albergotti, directors of the Santee Mills; J. A. 
Baugh, superintendent of the local mill, and S. C. Farr, 
superintendent of the Bamberg unit. 

Miss Evelyn Waddell, hostess of the Wesley House, 


Jane Fraser, Louise Mobley, Jeannette Dukes, and Caro- 
lina Player substituting for Miss Rose Louise Rich. 

The other features were presented by Prof. George 
Brandt and his troupe from Florence. Mr. Brandt per- 
formed feats of magic, and abrobatics were performed by 
Misses Norma Johnson, Pearl Gasque and Molly Cart- 
wright, and Sam Hunter. Joe Jeffers sang several min- 
strel songs, 

Mrs. Richard Dorman was the pianist for the evening. 

A number of gifts were distributed. Russell S. Wolfe 
had charge of this phase of the program. 


Will J. Wannamaker was the versatile toastmaster. He, 
(Continued on Page 26) 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 


equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


We realize that operating executives 


are frequently in urgent need of information service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 
ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. H. Sou. 
Ligon, Greenville, 5. C 


ACME STEEL CO., THE, 2840 Archer Ave., Chicago, Ill. Sou. 
Sales Offices: Georgia—Atlanta, Acme Steel Co. of Ga., Inc., 603 
Stewart Ave.;: F. H. Webb, Mer., 1281 Oxford Rd., N. 
Carrell, 2135 Cascade Rd., S. W. North Carolina—Chariotte, F. 
G. German, 1617 Beverly Drive. South Carolina—Greenville, G. 
t. Basley, 107 Manly St. Tennessee—Signal Mountain, W. G. 
Polley, 802 James Bivd. Florida—Orlando, R. N. Sillars, 605 E. 
Gore Ave. Louisiana—New Orleans, J. C. Brill, 618 Gravier St. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou Branches, 914 Johnston 


Agt.. L. 


Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; 905 W oodside Bidg., Greenville, 5S. C.; 
20 Adams Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 

ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. Sou. Sales 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Healey Bidg., Berrien Moore, Mgr.; Balti- 


Birmingham, 
har lotte, 


Jacobson, Mer.; 
Greagan, Mer. 


Lexineton Bidge., A. T. 
Crawford John J 


more, Md.. 
Ala., Ww eb b 


N. C., Johnston Bidge., William Parker, Mgr.; Chattanooga, 
Tenn., Tennessee Electric Power Bidg., D. 5B. Kerr, Mer.; Cin- 
cinnati, O., First National Bank Bidge., W. G. May, Megr.; Dallas, 
Tex... Santa Fe Bide., E. W. Burbank, Mer.; Houston, Tex., Shell 


New Orleans, La., Canal Bank Bidg., 
tichmond, Va., Electric Bidg., C. L. 

Louis, Mo., Railway Exchange Bidg., CC. L. 
Antonio, Tex., Frost National Bank Bide., Earl 
Tampa, Fla., 415 Hampton St., H. C. Flanagan, 
18 North Guthrie St., D. M. McCargar, Mer.; 
.Hood, Mer. 


Mich. Sou. Offices: 
Commercial Bank 
Marietta St. Bidg., 
1005-6 Amer- 
Dallas, Tex.; 
310 Mutual 


Bidg.. K. P. Ribble, Mer.; 


Crosby, Mer.; St 
Orth, Mer.: San 
R. Hury, Mer.; 
Mer.:;: Tulsa, Okla.., 
Washington, D. C., Southern Bidg., H. C 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., Detroit, 
Court Square Bildg., Baltimore, Md.; 1211 
Bide., Charlotte, N. © Rooms 716-19 101 
Atlanta. Ga.: 846 Baronne St., New Orleans, La.; 
ican Blidg., Cincinnati, Ohio; 619 Mercantile Bidg., 
201 Petroleum Blidge., 1314 Texas Ave., Houston, Tex.; 


Bidge.. Kansas City, Mo.; 620 8S. 5th St., Architects & Bidrs. 
Exhibit Bldg., Louisville, Ky.; 1433 Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; 7 North 6th St., Richmond, Va. 


AMERICAN CASABLANCAS CORP., Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Warehouse, 1000 W. Morehead St. Fr. Casablancas 
and J. Casablancas, Executives; J Technical Expert. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 822 W. More- 
head St., Charlotte, N. C., Paul Haddock, Sou. Mgr. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, Asheville, N. C. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. L 
plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO., Woonsocket, R. Il. Sou. Rep., 
Ernest F. Culbreath, P. O. Box 11, Charoltte, N. C. 


ARMSTRONG CORK PRODUCTS CO. (Textile Division). 
Lancaster, Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C 
T. L. Hill. 


Rabasa, 


Southern 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., Inc., Providence, R. I. Frank 
W. Johnson, Sou. Mer., Box 1268, Charlotte, N. C Sou. Reps., 
Robert BE. Buck. Box 904, Greenville, S. C.: Harold T. Buck, 1615 


(Chester Cobb, Hotel Russell Erskine, 
Box 198, Durham, N. C. 


12th St.. Columbus, Ga.;: W 
Huntsville, Ala.; D. Floyd Burns, Jr., 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A 
Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C.; 215 Central Ave., S. W., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga. G. P. 
Carmichael, Atlanta Office; Alabama, Georgia and Mississippi 
itep., Barney R. Cole, Atlanta Office; North Carolina and south 
Carolina Rep., Dave Jones, Greenville, 5. C. 


BAHNSON CO., THE, Winston-Salem, N. C. North and South 
Carolina Rep., S. C. Stimson, Winston-Salem, N. C. Sou. Rep., 
L. Brown, 886 Drewery St., N. E., Atlanta. Ga. Northern Rep., 
S Frambach, 703 Embree Crescent, Westfield, N. J. Western 
ep., D. D. Smith, 906 W. Lovell St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep., Ernest 


F. Culbreth, P. O. Box 11, Charlotte, N. C.; Herbert Booth, 
Claridge Manor Apt., Birmingham, Ala. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, lll Sou. Office, 31 W. 
McBee Ave., Greenville, 8S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mgr. 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Rep., J. H. Zahn, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


CHARLES BOND CO., 617 Arch St., Philade Iphia, Pa. Sou. 


Reps., Harold C. Smith, Greenville, 5 C .: Harold C. Smith, Jr., 
Greenville. S. C.: John C. Turner, P. O. Box 1344, Atlanta. Ga 
BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 


Sales 
John Ferguson, 


Sou. Mer., H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 1169, Charlotte, N. C. 
teps., W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, 8S. C.; 
Young, 1216 Kenilworth Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; 
303 Hill St., LaGrange, Ga. 


BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. 
Gossett, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 8. C.; 


Sou. Reps., Ralph 
William J. Moore, 


Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8S. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 
(ja.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co.. Gastonia. N. C.; Kussell A. Sin- 
gieton, Dallas, Tex.; S. Frank Jones, 209 Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C., 


CAMPBELL & CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St., 
Sou. Reps., M. L. Kirby, P. O. Box 432, 
A. Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N 
Hillsboro, N. C. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. 
CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, 
N. C, 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. 
Sou. Offices’ and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C. 


CoO., Clinton, lowa. Luther Knowles, Sou. Agt., 
Bux 12 Telephone 2-2486, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Grady 
Gilbert, ‘Telephone 1132, Concord, N. C,.; Clinton Sales Co., Inc., 
W. T. Smith, 2 Morgan Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; Lee Gilbert, Box 
481, Tel. 2913, Spartanburg, S. C.; A. C. Bo yd, 1071 Bellevue 
Drive, N. E., Tel. Hemlock 7055, Atlanta, Ga.; Dana H. Alexan- 
der (Mill and Paper Starch LDiv.), Birmingham, Ala. Stucks 
carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte; Consoli- 
dated Brokerage Co., Greenville, S .C.; Atlanta Service Ware- 
huuse, Atlanta. 


COOLING & AIR CONDITIONING CORP. 
St., Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Marlow, Megr.; 
boro, Bp. Wason, Mer. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 
York City. Corn Products Sales Co. 
White, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., 


New York City. 
West Point, Ga.; Mike 
.C.; A. Max Browning, 


Inc., Charlotte, 


THE, 101 Marietta 
708 Guilford Bldg., Greens- 


Battery Place, New 
Greenville, Ss. C.. John R. 
Montgomery Bidg., Spar- 


tanburg, 5. C., J. Canty Alexander, Asst. Sou. Megr.: Corn 
Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt tee 
Atlanta, Ga., C. G. Stover, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., 824-25 
N. CC. Bank Bidg., Greensboro, N. C., W. R. Joyner, Mer.; Corn 
Products Sales Co., Comer Bldg., Birmingham, Ala., L. H. Kel- 


ley, Mgr. Stocks carried at conv enient points. 
CRESP!I, BAKER 4 CO., 411% S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass 
Sou. Piant, Charlotte, N. C. 


CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office, 
W vodside Bidg.. Greenville, S. C. Sou. Agents: B. L. Stewart 
RolLer Shop, Laurinburg, N. C.; Dixie Roller Shop, Rockingham, 
N. ©.; A. J. Whittemore & Sons, Burlington, N. C.; The Georgia 
Roller Covering Co., Griffin, Ga.; Textile Roll Covering Works, 
LaGrange, Ga.; East Point Roller Cov. Co., Hast Point, Ga.; 
Dixie Roll & Cot Co., Macon, Ga.; Morrow Roller Shop, Albe- 
marie, N. C.; Peerless Roll Covering Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Textile Roll & Cot Co., Dallas, Tex.; Greenville Textile Supply 
Co,., Greenville, § .C.; Anniston Roll Covering Co., Anniston, Ala. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep., 
John Kk. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, Greenville, 5S. C.; Chas. L. 
Ashley, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 


DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


DENISON MFG, CO., THE, 145 Lyman St., Asheville, 
Sou. Rep., L. B. Denison, Genl. Mer. 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


DRAKE CORP., Norfolk, Va 


DRAPER CORPORATION Hopedale Mass. Sou. 

oe Vice-Pres.; Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 

W.,, Atainta, Ga., W. M. Mitchell; 
Clare H. Draper, Jr 


DUNKEL CO., PAUL A., 82 Wall St., New York City. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS @ CO., Inc., E. I., 
cals Dept., Dyestuffs and Fine Chemicals Div., 
John L. Dabbs, Sou. Sales Mer.; 
Mgr.; J. D. Sandridge, Asst. 


N. C. 


Greenville, S. C., 


Rep., B. N. 
242 orsyth 
Spartanburg, Ge, 


Organic Chemi- 
"Wilmington, Del. 

| 4 Newman, Asst. Sou. Sales 
Sou. Sales Mgr.; E. P. Davidson, 
Asst. Mgr. Technical. Sou. Warehouses, 414 S. Church St.. 
Charlotte, N. C. Reps., C. H. Asbury, H. B. Constable, J. P. 
Franklin, J. F. Gardner, L. E. Green, M. D. Haney, W. R. Ivey, 
S. A. Pettus, A. W. Picken, N. R. Vieira, Charlotte Office: J. T. 
McGregor, Jr., James A. Kidd, 1035 cenereen Standard Bidg., 
Greensboro, N. C.; John L. Dabbs, Jr., G. H. Boyd, 804 Provident 
Bidg.., Chattanooga. Tenn.; R. D. Johnson, Green- 
ile, 8S. C.; W. F. Crayton, Adam Fisher, Jf., Howard. 
ese Ga.; J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom Taylor, New- 
nan, Ga 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS 4 CO., 
Div., Wilmington, Del. W. C. Mills, 
Church St., Charlotte, N. C. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS €@ CO., E. l., Ra 
Coker, Dist. Sales Mgr., 414 8. Church St., 
tate Div., J. J. Cook, Dist. Sales Mer., 
lotte, N. Cc. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS 4 CO., Inc., &. |., The BR. & H. 


. Grasselli Chemicals 
Dist. Sales Mer., 414 8S. 


ayon Div., F. H. 
Charlotte, N. Cc. Ace- 
414 8. Church St., Char- 
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Chemicals Dept., Wilmington, Del. R. M. Levy, Dist. Sales 
Mer., 302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 
EATON, PAUL 8B., 213 Johnston Pidg., Charlotte, N. C 
ENGINEERING ~ 217 Builders’ Bldg., Charlotte, 
C., R. and V. Brookshire. 
R. W. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Reps., 
Ensign, 813 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


FRANKLIN MACHINE CO., 44 Cross 8t., 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. 
Greenville, S. C., and Chattanooga, Tenn. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1215 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.. 
Cc. L. Rowe, Sou. Sales Mer. Reps., J. W. Lassiter, F. W. Rea- 
gan, BE. H. Chapman, Charoltte, N. C.;: J. C. Borden, Grace 
American Bldg., Richmond, Va.; D. H. R. Wiggs, Wainwright 
Bldg... Norfolk. Va.: W. A. Counts. Law & Commerce Bldg., 
Bluefield. W. Va.: H. C. Moshell, Peoples Bank Bidg.. Charles- 
ton, 8. C.: P. W. Black, Greenville, S. C.; H. G. Thompson, 
Bristol, Tenn. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 


Providence, R. L. 
I Sou. Plants, 


435 Hudson St.,. New York 


City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 1101 S. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C.. 
B. A. Stigen, Mer. 

GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. Sou. Sales 
Offices and Warehouses, Atlanta, Ga., E .H. Ginn, Dist. Mer.: 


Houston. 
Okla., F. 


Alston, Mer.: Charlotte. N. 
T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mer.; 


Charleston, W. Va., W. L 
Coles, Mer.: Dallas, Tex., L 
Tex.. FE. M. Wise. W. O'Hara, Mers.: Oklahoma City, 
D. Hathway. B. F. Dunlap. Mers. Sou. Sales Offices, Birming- 
. Ala... R. T. Brooke. Mer.: Chattanooga, Tenn., W. O. Mc- 
y, Mer.;: Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Mer.; Knoxville. 
Tenn.. A. B. Cox. Mer.: Louisville. Ky.. B. B. Myrick, Mer.; 
Memphis, Tenn., G. O. McFarlane, Mer.: Nashville, Tenn., J. H. 
Barksdale, Mer.: New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mer.; Richmond, 
Va.. J. W. Hicklin, Mer.: San Antonio, Tex., I. A. Uhr, Mer.; 
Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta. Ga.: W. J. Selbert, Mer.; Dallas. 
Tex., W .F. Kaston, Mer.;: Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mgr. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hoboken, N. J. 


Sou. Reps... Frank EF. Keener, 187 Spring St... N. W., Atlanta, 
Ga.: C. N. Knapp, Commercial Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. C 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Inc., THE, Akron, O. Sou. 
Offices and Reps.. W. C. Killick, 209-11 E. 7th St., Charlotte. N. 
C.: W. Reynolds Barker. 141 N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, Fla.;: 
Cc. O. Roome,. 500-6 N. Carrollton Ave., New Orleans, La.: J. H. 
Neiberding, 1128 Union Ave., Memphis. Tenn.: W. R. Burtle, 3rd 
and Guthrie. Louisville, Ky.: R. G. Abbott. Allen and Broad Sts.. 


Richmond. Va.: BE. A. Fillevy and R. B. Warren, 214 Spring St.. 
N. W., Atlanta, Ga.: J. L. Sinclair, 700 8S. 2ist St.. Birmingham. 
Ala.: Atlanta Belting Co.. Atlanta, Ga.: Battey Machinery Co.. 


Rome, Ga 
Supply Co.. 
Knoxville. Tenn.: 
lando Armature Works 


: Bluefield Supply Co., Bluefield, W. Va.: Gastonia Mill 
Gastonia, N. C.: Knoxville Belting & Supply Co.. 
Laurel Mach. & Fdry. Co., Laurel, Miss.: Or- 
Orlando. Fla.: McComb Supply Co., Har- 
lan, Ky... and Jellico. Tenn.: Mills & Lupton Supply Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.: Mississippi! Fdry. & Mach. Co., Jackson, Miss.; 
Moore-Handley Hdwe. Co., Birmingham. Ala.: Inc.., 
Savannah, Ga.: Mulberry Supply Co., Mulberry, Fla.; C. T. Pat- 
terson Co., Inc., New Orleans. La.: Pensacola Tool & Supply 
Corp., Pensacola, Fla.: I. W. Philips ,Tampa, Fla.; Pye-Barker 
Supniv Co.. Atlanta, Ga.: Raltley Milam Hdwe. Co., Miami, Fla.: 
Sullivan Hdwe. Co., Anderson. 8S. C.: Supertor Iron Works & 
Supply Co., Shreveport, La.: Taylor Iron Works & Supply Co., 
Macon, Ga.: Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Tidewater 
Supply Co., Norfolk, Va., Columbla, S. C., Asheville, N. C. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, S. C. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Box 1375. Greensboro, N 
<. Phone Greensboro 5071 collect. Geo. A. McFetters, Pres. and 
Mer.: Geo. H. Batchelor, sales manager. 


GULF OIlL CORPORATION OF PA... Successor to GULF RE.- 
FINING CO.. Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Sales Offices: Atlanta. 
Ga.—A. W. Ripley, Greenville, S. C.: T. C. Scaffe. Spartanbhure. 
Hooten, Gastonia. N. C.: R. G. Burkhalter. Char- 
; Kine. Jr.. Augusta. Ga.: Roston. Mass.: New 
York, N. Y.: Philadelnhia. Pa.: New Orleans, La.: Houston. 
Tex.: Louisville, Ky.: Toledo, O. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City. 
Sou. Mer., Charlies C. Clark. Box 274. Spartanbure. S. C. Sales 
Reps.. Tally VW. Piper, Box 534, Fairfax, Ala., W. R. Sargent, 
Greenville, S. C. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket. R. I. Sou. 
Offices, 815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bide.. 
Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Martin. Agt.: Johnston Bldg., Chariotte, N. 

Elmer J. McVey. Mer.: Fritz Swetfel, Fred Dickinson, Jim 
Miller. sales and service representatives. 

HERCULES POWDER COMPANY, Wilmington, Del. Distrib- 
utors—Purkart-Schier Chemical Co.. Chattanooga, Tenn.: Her- 
cules Powder Co., Paper Makers Chemical Div... Atlanta. Ga 
Warehouses—American Storage and Warehouse Co., 505-513 
Cedar St... Charlotte. N. C.: Textile Warehouse (Co.. 511-512 
Rhett St.. Greenville. S. C.: South Atlantis Bonded Warehouse 
Corp., W ashington and Macon Sts.. Greensboro, N. C 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Spectalty Co., P. O. Box 520, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOLBROOK RAWHIDE CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Distrib- 
utors, Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Sup- 


niv Co., and Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Gastonia 
Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Sullivan Hdw. Co... Anderson, 
S C.: Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanbure. S. C.: Carolina 


Sunpiv Co... Greenville. S. C.: Fulton Supply Co... Atlanta. Ga.: 
Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Greenville Textile Mill Supply 
(o.. Greenville, §& and Atlanta, Ga.: Young & Vann Sup- 
piv Co., Birmingham, Ala.: Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. 


HOUGHTON 4 CO.. E. F., 240 W. Somerset St.. Philadelphia. 
Pa. Sou. Sales Mer., W .H. Brinkley, 1410 First National Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Walter Andrews, 1306 Court 
Square Bidg., Baltimore, Md.; C. L. Eilgert, 1306 Court Square 
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1410 First National Bank 
1410 First National Bank 


Bldg., Baltimore, Md.; C. B. Kinney, 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; D .O. Wylie, 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; J. J. Reilly, 2855 Peachtree, Apt. No. 45, 
Atlanta. Ga.: James A. Brittain. 1526 Sutherland Place Home- 
wood, Birmingham, Ala.: J. W. Byrnes, 333 St. Charles St., New 
Orleans, La.: B. E. Dodd, 333 St. Charles St., New Orleans, La. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 253 Summer St., Boston, 
Rep., Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Phone 3-3692, 


Mass. Sou. 
Charlotte, 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Plant, 244 Forsyth St... S. W Ath unta, Ga., Guy L. Melchor, Mer. 
S. W. Rep., Russell A. Singleton, Mail Route 5, Dallas, Tex. 


KENNEDY CO., W. A., $14 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 
W. A. Kennedy, Pres. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., 
Irving Bullard, Pres., 
S. B. Henderson, Greer. 


Sou. Rep., W 
Service Dept.. 


E. H., Danielson, Conn 
Charlotte. N. Cc. Mer. Sou. 
S. C.: Dan B. Griffin, Southern Sales 
Rep., E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. Sou. Distributors, Odell Mill Sup- 
ply Co., Greensboro, N .C.; Textile Mill Supply Co.. and Char- 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Gastonia Mill Supply -.. 
Gastonia, N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.;: Sullivan Hdw 
Co., Anderson, S. C.; Montgomery & Craw ford, Spartanburg, 8. 


C.; Industrial Supply Co., Clinton, 8S. C arolina Supply Co.., 
Greenville, S. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlante a. Ga.: Southern 
Belting Co... Atlanta, Ga.; Green, ille Textile Mill Supply Co., 


Greenville, S. C., and Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Supply Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.;: Waters- Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. 


JACKSON LUMBER CO., Lockhart, Ala 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus. O. Sou. Office, 1200 Wood- 
side Bidg., Greenville. S. C.: Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Aeget. Sou 
Warehouses, Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., 
Claude B. lTler .P. O. Box 1283. Greenville. S. C.: Luke J. Castile, 
515 N. Church St., Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. Wallace, 1115 S. 26th 
St., Birmingham, Ala. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., 
phia, Pa. Sou. Rep., A. Henry 


* 


Philadel- 


Charlotte, 


2607 E. Tioga St., 
Box 1083, 


Inc., 
Gaede, P. O 


McLEOD, INC., WILLIAM, 33 Elm St.. Fall River, Mass. Sou. 


Rep., Edward Smith, Asheboro, N. 


MAGUIRE & CO., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Sou. Rep., Taylor R. Durham, First National Bank Blidge., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


THE MERROW MACHINE CoO., 8 Laurel St.. Hartford, 
E. W. Hollister, P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C.: R. B 
land, P. O. Box 895, Atlanta, Ga 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Inc., Harrison, N. J. Sou. 
Offices and Pliant, Cedartown, Ga. Sou. Reps.. D. Rion, Cedar- 
town, Ga.: C. E. Elphick, 100 Buist Ave., Greenville, 8S. C.; 
R. B. MacIntyre, care D. G. MacIntyre, Franklinton, N. C.: Paul 
Starke, 2026 Eaton Place, Baltimore, Md. Warehouse, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 


Conn. 
More- 


257 W. Exchange St.. 
131 W. First St.. 


Charlotte, N. C., Sou. Agt., C. D. Taylor, Gaffney, S. C. Sou. 
Reps., L. FE. Taylor, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.: Otto Pratt, Gaffney, 
S. C.; H. B. Askew, Box 272, Atanta, Ga. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. H 
Sou. Rep., D. C. Ragan, High Point, N. C. 


N. ¥. & N, J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Office. 1000 W. More head St.. Phone 3-7191, Char- 
lotte, N. C., Spartanburg, S. C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C. 

NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. 
Plant, 213 W Long St., Gastonia, N. C 

NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford, Conn. 
Sou. Rep., E. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza, ¢ *harlotte, 

ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey @ity, N. J. Sou. Renp., 


Edwin W. Klumph, 2018 Dilworth Road, West, Charlotte, ~~. <° 
Clift C. Myers, 2131 Charlotte Drive, Charlotte. od 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., 
Iotte, N. C. Atlanta Office, Bona Allen Bide 


PERKINS & SON, B. F., Holyoke Mass 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident 
and Health, and Welfare Plans Div.). Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Southeastern Div. Office, 203 Commercial Bldg., Gastonia. N. C. 


RHODE ISLAND TOOL CO., Providence, R. I. Rep.. 
Henry Anner, Box 1515, Gree nville.  <& 


RHOADS, J. E. & SONS, 35 N. Sixth St.. 


Plants at Fitchburg. Mass... and Char- 


Sou. 


Philadelphia, Pa 


Sou. Reps... L. H. Schwoebel. 844 W. Fifth St... Winston-Salem 
N. C.: J. W. Mitchell, Box 1589. Greenville, 5s. C.: A. S. Jav. 1600 
St.. Rirmingham Ala.: “ Hoffman Forevth St 
S. W.. Atlanta, Ga.: Atlanta Store, C. R. Mitchell, Mer., 88 
Forsyth St.. S. W., Phone Walnut 5915, Atlanta, Ga 

ROY & SONS, B. S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office. 21 Byrd 
Bivd., Greenville, S. C., John R. Roy, Representative 

SACO-LOWELL SHOPS. 147 Milk St.. Boston. Mass. Sou 
Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. C.. Walter W. Gayle. 
Sou. Agent: Branch Sou. Offices, Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves. 
Mer.: Greenville, 8S. C. 

SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep... Har- 
old P. Goller, Greenville, S. C.; Alexander W. Anderson. 10 Mil- 
ton Ave., Edgewood, R. I 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY 4 CO., 748 Rice St., N. W.., 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, 
houses: Richmond, 1315 KE. Main St.: 
St.: Charlotte, 222 W. First St.; 
Columbia, 1713 Main St.: Atlanta, 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Cleveland, O. Sou. Ware- 
Savannah, 655 E. Liberty 
Spartanburg, 158 Main St.: 
70 Broad St., N. W.: Columbus. 


1038 Broadway; Nashville, 711 Church St.; Chattanooga, 826-28 
Broad St.: Birmingham. 2016 Third Ave., N Montgomery, 33 
Commerce St.; Knoxville, 314 8S. Gay St. Sou. Reps., E. H 
Charlotte, N. C.; 


Steger, 222 W. ist St., R. B. Olney, 168 EB. 
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Main St., 
Winston- ‘Salem. 


W. O. Masten, 2308 S. Main St., 
R. Moore, 509 Westover Ave., Roanoke. 


Spartanburg, 


Va.: G. N. Jones, 207 Glascock Oe 2 N. C.: W. H. Mast- 
hrook 105 W. tver St.. Gree nshoro. N John Limbach. 70 
Broad St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga.; D. 8. Shimp. 3 Cummings Station, 


Nashville, Tenn.; O. A. King, Apt. 1, 2400 Barton Ave., Rich- 
mond, Va.; James C. Wilkinson, 230 Bay View Bivd., Portsmouth, 
Va. 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO., 2600-2620 N. 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. Sou. Warehouses and Offices, 
Cc., 908 Lakeview St., Phone 6935, O. B. Shelton, 
Ga., 113 Courtland St., S. E.. A. S. Stephens, Rep.; 
La., 700 Tchoupitoulas St., P. E. Odenhahl, Rep. 


SOCONY VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., 
1602 Baltimore Trust Bidg.. Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; 
Textile Warehouse Co... 511 Rhett St.. Greenville, S. C.: South 
Atiantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.: New South 
Express Lines, Columbia, S. C.; Terminal Storage Corp., 317 N. 
17th St.. Richmond, Va.: Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush St.. 
Norfolk, Va. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, S. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Chariotte, N. C. 
STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., 


Western 
jreensboro. N. 
Rep.; Atianta. 
New Orleans, 


Southeastern Div. Office. 


Decatur, Til. Sou. Offices, 1710 
Rhodes-Haverty Bide... Atlanta. Ga.. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr.. Sou 
Mer.. L. A. Dillon, Asst. Sou. Mer., 812 Montgomery Bidg., Spar- 
tanbure. S. C.: Geo. A. Dean. Rens. W. T. O’Steen. Greenville, 


Ss. C.: H. F. Taylor, Jr., Monroe, N. C.: John T. Higginbothem: 
H. A. Mitchell, Birmingham, Ala. 

STEEL HEDODLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Phila- 
delphia. Pa. Sou. Office Plant, 621 BE. McBee Ave.. Greenville, 
Ss c.. H. EB. Littlejohn and J. J. Kaufman, Jr., Vice-Pres. in 


charge of reed plant: Atlanta, Ga., H. Raiford Gaffney, 268 Mc- 


Donough Blivd., Greensboro, N. C., C. W. Cain. 


285 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Blidg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mer. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St.. Fall 
River. Mass. Sou. Rep... Geo. W. Walker, P. O., Box 1894, Green- 
ville. S. C.: D. J. Quillen. P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, 8S. C. 


STURTEVANT CoO., B. F., Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 
Offices. 101 Marietta St. Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., C. C. Gray, Magr.; 
708 Guilford Bide... Greensboro, N. C., W. L. Hunken, Megr.; 708 
Mills Bidg., Washington, D. C., BE. N. Foss, U, Mer. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, 
Pres. and Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. District Offices, Box 901, 
Norfolk. Va.. and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk plants and ware- 
houses in all principal cities. Lubrication Engineers, H. L. Mar- 
low. W. H. Grose. W. P. Warner, Greensboro, N. C.; W. H. 
Goebel. Roanoke. Va.: A. H. Bamman, Norfolk, Va.; P. H. 
Raker. Spartanburg, S. C.; D. L. Keys, Richmond, Va. 


TEXTILE APRON CO., 905 S. Main St., East Point, 
Georgta. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., Providence, R. L. 
Sou. Office. Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St., Spartanburg, S. C. E. J. 
Eaddy, Sec. and Treas. 


STEIN, HALL 4&4 CO., Inc., 


(Atlanta) 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO... Providence, R. L. Sou. Offices, 
Charlotte, N. C.. Atlanta. Ga. 
U BOBBIN SHUTTLE CO... Manchester. N .H. Sou. 


Greenville. 8. C.: Johnson City. 
Reps... FE. Rowell Holt. 1008 Johnston Bide., Charlotte. 
VN. ¢.: M Ousleyv. P. O. Box 816. Greenville. S. C.: Chas. Sidnev 
lordan “Monticello, Ga., and L. K. Jordan. Sales Mer... Monti- 
cello, Ga. 


Plants, 
fia. Sou 


Tenn., and Monticello. 


U. RING TRAVELER 159 St.. 
i‘hone 4685. 107 Elm St.. Gree nville. S 


Providence, R. I 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., Providence, R. L Sou 


Factory Reps... J. S. Palmer. 1605 Woodside Nat'l. Rank Bide.. 
Green:ille. S. C.: L. K. Palmer, 1116 8S. 18th St.. Birmingham. 
Ala.: T C. Roggenkamp. 2738 Ave., Louisville, Ky.: R. R 
Rerry,. P. O. Box 331, Union, Distributors for 


Rarreled Sunlight, Standard Bide MM uteri: il Co., Inc., 230 S. 
St. tirmingham. Ala.: Campbell Coal Co.. 236-240 Marietta St 
NW Atianta. Ga.: Graves Paint & Glass Co., 1008 Broadway. 
Columbus, Ga.: Morgans, Inc., 111 W. Broad St., Savannah, Ga.: 
Favrot Roofing & Supply Co., P. O tox 116. Station G. New 
Orleans. La.: Pritchard Pt. & Gl. Co. of pmevee, 77 Patton 
Ave Asheville, N. © Pritchard Paint & 12 W. bth 


Glass C 


St.. Charlotte. N. C.; Shaw Paint & Wlipr. Co Durham. 
Gate City Paint Co... 110 N Greene St.. Greensboro, N. C.: W. E 
Merritt Mt. Airy, N. Ideal Paint & W Ipr. 115 
Salisbury St., Raleich. N. C.; Shaw Paint & Wlipr. Co., Southern 


Pines. N. C.: Vick Paint Co., 219 W. 5th St... Winston- N, 
Atlantic Paint Co., 207 Meeting St.. Charleston, 8S. C.: Mont- 
gomery & Crawford, Inc Spartanburg, 8. C Chapman Drug 
Co... 516 State St.. Knoxville, Tenn.: The Hason-Morgan Co., 312 
®°nd Ave... N.. Nashville, Tenn.; D. A. Hines, 316 12th St., Lynch- 
hure. Va.: The Henry Walke Co., P. O. Box 1003, Norfolk, Va.: 
Pullington Paint Co., Inc.. 4th and Broad Sts.. Richmond, Va.; 
Nelson Hardware Co., 17 Campbell Ave., E., Roanoke, Va.; 
Baldwin Supply Co., Beckley, W. Va.; Baldwin Supply Co.., 
field. W. Va.: Baldwin Supply Co., 518 Capitol St., Charleston. 


W. Va.: Southern Pine Lumber Co., 104 E. Main St., Clarksburg, 
W. Va Emmons-Hawkins Hdwe. Co., 1028 3rd Ave., Hunting- 
ton. W. Va.; Baldwin Supply Co., Logan, W. Va.; W. A. Wilson 
& Sons, 1409-25 Main St.., Wheeling, W. Va. 

VEEDER-ROOT, Inc., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 23! 


W. Washington St., 
Mgr. 


Greenville, S .C., Edwin Howard, Sou. Sales 
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VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. 1L.. with Sou. 
Office and Stock Room at 173 W. Franklin Ave., P. O. Box 842, 
Gastonia, N. C. Also stock room in charge of B. F. Parnes, Jr., 
Mer., 1733 Inverness Ave., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 


VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.., 
ton, Mer. 


WAK, 
Pres. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reps., 
D. C. Ragan, High Point, N. C.: EB. V. Wilson, Greenville, 8. C. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, 


Harry L. Dal- 


Inc., 814 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. W. A. Kennedy, 


Whitin Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C.. W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton. 
Mers.; 1317 Healey Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. Thom- 
as. Charlotte Office; I. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, Atlanta 


Office. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, 
Sou. Rep., H. Ross Brock, LaFayette, Ga. 


WILLIAMS & SONS, |. B., Dover, N. H. Sales Reps., C. C. 
Withington, 710 W oodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C.: R. A. Brand. 
203 Latta Arcade, Charlotte, N. C.: P. B. Ralford, 188 Wash- 
ington Lane, Concord, N. C. 


WINDLE 4 CO., J. H., 231 S. Main St., 


Mass. 


Providence, R. I. 


WOLF, JACQUES 4&4 CO., Passiac, N. J. Sou. Reps., C. R. 
Bruning, 306 S. Chapman St.. Greensboro, N. C.; G. W. Searell. 
Jefferson Apts., 501 E. 5th St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


WYTHEVILLE WOOLEN MILLS, 


inc., Wytheville, Va. Sou. 
Reps., Charlotte Supply Co., 


: Charlotte, N. C.: Montgomery & 
Crawford Co., Inc., Spartanburg, 8S. C.; Sullivan Hardware Co., 
Anderson, S. C.; Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Russell A. 
Singleton, Jackson, Miss., and Dallas, Tex.; Proximity Mercan- 
tile, Greensboro, N. 4 


10,000 Years of Loyal Service 
(Continued from Page 3) 


around him, they worked hard and they made it possi- 
ble.’ 

The theme of his talk was “What you put into some- 
thing lays the foundation for what you get out of it.” 

In the men’s division individual service records are 
held by Charles William Freeze, with 49 years’ service, 
and by J. S. Long, with 44 years. Miss Virginia Faggart 
holds top honors in the women’s division with 45 years’ 
service. 


“Aunt Becky” 


(Continued from Page 23) 


M. McElhannon, O. R. New 
composed the entertainment 


J]. M. Simpson, chairman, C. 
and W. 


committee. 


Muscokee Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga. 


Dougherty, Jr., 


Left to Right, Standing—C. S. Schofield, overseer dressing; 
D. L. Tate, night overseer weaving; H. G. Hodge, day overseer 
weaving; Allen C. Jones, superintendent; Ed. Prince, overseer 
towel finishing; C. L. Hall, overseer card room: and D. C. 
Prim, overseer spinning. 

Left to Right, Lower Line—H. M. Rogers, master mechanic: 
Mr. Patterson, overseer shipping department; W. Holton, 
overseer ticking finishing; J. P. Harrison, assistant superin- 
tendent; Sryant Gibbons, overseer yard; J. S. Mitchell, over- 
seer bieachery; and T. A. Davis, overseer dyeing. 
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4) SUPPLY OF WATER 
OUTSIDE WHICH WILL 


N EVER 
FREEZE / 


VOGEL, Frost-Proof Hydrant, which 
costs so little to install, assures you of this 
convenience. YVOGEE, Hydrants have been 
sold by plumbers for more than 25 years: 
they have no mechanism to get out of 
order and when properly installed will never 
freeze no matter how cold the weather. 
Install a VOGET, Frost-Proof Hydrant and 
assure yourself of a dependable supply of 
water all year ‘round. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 
Wilmington, Del. St. Louis, Mo. 


EL, Products 


\A PATENTED 


FOR 
QUICK 
RESULTS! 


Use This 
WEEKLY 


Journal 
For Your 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Textile Bulletin 


Offers You the Lowest Rates and the Largest 
Circulation in the SOUTH 
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In'73, DDAMOND FINISH 


Rings were part of the picture 


The satisfactory performance of the 


early 


DIAMOND FINISH Rings led an increasing number of 


mills to adopt them each year. Specializing for 64 years 


in RINGS, we offer you the extra measure of satisfaction 


and value you have a right to expect from the world's 


largest ring plant. For uniformity, smooth running, long 


life — specify DIAMOND FINISH. 


WHITINSVILLE 


CoO. 


Makers of Spinning and Twister Rings since 1873 


Southern Representative: H. ROSS BROCK, Lafayette. Georgia 


Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN. 80 E. Jackson Bivd. 
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Chicage 


From the Four Corners of the World 


To Produce Seyco Siz 


vou with SEYCO 


Alkalis ing questions or pro 


Textile Chemicals 
748 Rice St., N. W. ATLAN 


(Pronounced “‘Si-Cs 


ing 


Vegetable wax from Japan and Mexico, gum material 
from Holland and Java, oils and chemicals from other 
parts of the world all blended together with the finest 
products from home markets! This to insure the highest 
grade of Warp Sizing that can be made and to assure 
quality and uniformity. SEYCO will prevent shedding of 
varn by providing a tough, elastic film 

Large stocks of Warp Sizing always on hand in ou! 

new and modern plant. SEYCO is packed 
Warp 

“ue - in rustproof steel drums, saving you 10 to 
Sizing 

20 pounds from absorption otherwise 
Softeners 
Shuttle Ask for Demonstration! 

Dressing Our Dr. Seydel is a renowned chemist 

Penetrants (honored oy American Chemical Society 
as Councillor, etc.) If you have any siz- 
biems, we can hel) 


“Ad company is known by the customers it keeps.” 


i Seydel-Woolley & Co. 


TA, GA 
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ESTABLISHED 1873 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


THERE IS 
NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR 
PERKINS 
QUALITY 
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